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CHAPTER XX. 

THE COLONEL’S REVELATION. 
Tue clock marked the course of 
the hours unheeded. This man, 
whom my mother had married 
ere my father had been more than 
a few weeks in his grave—a gam- 
bler, a spendthrift—what did he 
want of me? Why did he come 
to visit me? True, he had re- 
lieved me of an ever-present dis- 
grace and misery. Ske had become 
this Fraser’s wife. But how did 
he speak of her now? Should I 
never see her—never upbraid her ? 
never—QO, never—say that I for- 
gave her all? 

I was late for lecture—late for 
the schools. Sir Philip, as_ he 
whirled past me behind his pair of 
high-stepping grays, shook his fore- 
finger menacingly in good-humour- 
ed rebuke for the first time. But 
punctual to the minute I was at 
Morrison’s hotel. 

‘The colonel’s not in yet, sir; 
but dinner is ordered for seven, and 
he can’t be long. The young lady 
is in the drawing-room already.— 
Pat, show the gentleman to No. 10.’ 
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What ‘ young lady,’ I thought ? 
Colonel Fraser said nothing to me 
of any young lady. 

A girl dressed in white was stand- 
ing before the mirror opposite the 
door, arranging a rose in her hair. 
She turned round. I passed my 
hand over my eyes. Surely this 
must be noonday madness ! 

‘I must introduce myself, Mr. 
Brady,’ said a sweet little voice ; 
‘papa told me you were coming, 
and I expect him every moment. 
Meantime let me make known to 
you his daughter, Mabel Fraser. 
We are almost kinsfolk, are we 
not ” 

The very image of ‘the picture’ 
was standing before me—the fair 
hair, the blue eyes, the curved lip, 
the snowy teeth, the pale, pure, 
white complexion. Colonel Fraser 
entered at the moment. 

‘Here is papa.—You see Mr. 
Brady is here already. By the time 
you have dressed, papa, dinner will 
be very late.’ 

We shook hands in silence. 

‘I am just going to ask your 
leave, Brady, and yours, Mabel, to 
dine in my frock-coat. Ring the 
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bell for dinner, Mabel. There is 
no one else.’ 

He left the room for a moment. 

There was, I knew, a cloud of 
white muslin moving about. I 
dared not look, but I saw, never- 
theless, the fair hair, the slight 
figure, and that Mabel was yet a 
girl, not tall, but fairy-like in her 
grace, and that was all. 

The colonel came back as din- 
ner was announced. 

‘What an odd place this Dublin 
is! I could scarcely get along 
from the Castle just now, with a 
crowd cheering a big man in a 
broad-brimmed hat ; and when I 
asked who it was, a fellow asked 
me in return “if I pretended I 
didn’t know King Dan?” It was 
O’Connell and his following.— 
What did you do while I was out, 
Mabel ” 

‘Thad a drive with Mrs. Catly, 
papa. I was quite delighted with 
the buildings. And we met Cap- 
tain Harcourt. He asked if he 
might call, and I referred him to 
you.’ 

* Quite right, Mab.—Brady, I fear 
you don’t think much of Morrison’s 
cuisine, But it’s not bad; and I 
can promise you a curry, at all 
events, for my own cook will pre- 
pare it.’ 

‘O, papa, I forgot to tell you old 
Mohun came up awhile ago to say 
the curry powder’s not very good, 
and to make a formal complaint 
of the people in the kitchen.’ 

‘Mohun! Is he here? 
claimed. ‘ My old nurse!’ 

‘IT rather think not,’ answered 
Colonel Fraser; ‘Mohun is not 
an uncommon name in India. This 
is a fellow I have had with me a 
long time.’ 

The dishes went by unheeded ; 
but I drank more wine than I was 
accustomed to. I could only think 
of the likeness. If I looked up 
now and then, I was aware Mabel 
Fraser was enjoying her dinner. 


I ex- 
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She had most probably set me down 
as a loutish, stupid, awkward lad, 
and only chatted with her father, 
who abandoned his attempts to 
make me speak. She appeared to 
be of the same age as I was—some- 
what older, perhaps, of the two. I 
was lost in conjectures, amid which 
floated now and then a suspicion 
of some unknown danger. Why 
had Colonel Fraser sought me? I 
longed to ask him. I desired greatly 
to find out, as adroitly as I could, 
any particulars concerning her of 
whom I could now speak without the 
burning shame which once flushed 
my cheek as her name came to 
my lips, but whom I was now 
somehow less willing to allude to 
than ever. 

‘And so you are going to be a 
surgeon, Mr. Bates tells me? Pray 
help my daughter to a glass of 
claret before she flies off to the 
next room and leaves us to our- 
selves. I thought you would have 
followed your father’s profession, 
and have entered the army.’ 

‘And so indeed I would, had it 
been possible. But it was not con- 
sidered prudent by Mr. Bates: and 
Sir Richard was of the same opi- 
nion.’ 

‘ Sir Richard who? Ididn’t know 
you had a Sir Richard related to 
you.’ 

‘Sir Richard Desmond, of Kil- 
moyle, sir.’ Colonel Fraser clinked 
his glass sharply. ‘He is not re- 
lated—at least he is only some very 
remote connection. The families 
were united by marriage long ago ; 
but he was a great friend of my 
grandfather’s, and he is my other 
guardian.’ 

I thought the dark face opposite 
to me was darkened for a moment, 
but the light in the room was indis- 
tinct. 

‘Sir Richard Desmond "’ he re- 
peated. ‘Is it possible he is your 
guardian? He is the elder brother 
of one of our great Indian people, 
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Denis Desmond, who is now Lieu- 
tenant-governor of Auripore—Ma- 
bel’s deau idéal of an elderly hero 
and knight, only he will walk about 
in a pith helmet and white calico 
jacket—eh, Mab? We had letters 
to Sir Richard, but unfortunately he 
is abroad, and I fear we may have 
to go back to India without mak- 
ing his acquaintance.’ 

‘I heard to-day, sir, he and Miss 
Butler might be expected in Ire- 
land. He is in bad health.’ 

‘Miss Butler is his niece, is she 
not? inquired Miss Fraser. ‘Mr. 
Desmond often speaks ofher,though 
he can scarcely ever have seen her ; 
but he tells us in India she is very 
pretty. Is she? 

‘Pretty, Miss Fraser! Mary But- 
ler is lovely beyond anything! that 
is— 

I stopped short. 

‘That is, you think so, and I am 
sure you are a good judge. It is 
a family gift,’ continued Colonel 
Fraser. ‘ May I ask what she is 
like ” 

*O ! do—do describe her for me ! 
Miss Fraser put her tiny white hand 
on my arm, and then drew it back 
again so quickly, she could not 
have noticed the involuntary shrink- 
ing. 

‘I am a bad hand at such de- 
scriptions. I am quite sure, if you 
could see her, you would agree with 
me ; and I was silent again. 

‘Mab, it is evident we can’t in- 
duce Mr. Brady to make us his 
confidants; and, for my part, I like 
to see a young fellow begin life 
cautious even about such matters 
as his opinion of a girl’s looks.’ 

Miss Fraser smiled, and with- 
drew to the inner room, whence 
there issued presently a pretty 
little voice, running on the top 
of the notes of a grumbling old 
hotel piano, as a petrel skims the 
sea, 

The waiter came in to ask iflights 
were required. 
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‘No. Don’t come in till you are 
rung for—at least, unless you would 
like candles.’ 

And so we sat in the dark. The 
colonel lit a cheroot and puffed 
away; but I could only see the 
glare of the end in the obscurity. 
The door opened again. 

‘Who is that? What the deuce 
doyou come in for now ! exclaimed 
the colonel. 

The answer was in an unknown 
tongue, but the tone seemed fa- 
miliar to me. The colonel gave 
some hasty reply; the door was 
closed. 

‘One of my black rascals,’ said 
the colonel ; ‘some complaint about 
the servants or the kitchen, but I 
have sent him about his business. 
Will you have any more wine, or 
shall we go into the next room ? 
For my own part I would like to 
sit here a little longer.’ 

Another pause. At last I burst 
out with it: 

‘Miss Fraser’s most wonderfully 
like my mother, sir.’ 

I could see several quick strong 
pulls at the cheroot; the fire glowed, 
died out, and fired up again, ere he 
replied : 

‘It has struck many people. She 
is my daughter by my first wife. 
There was no connection be- 
tween the families. How do you 
know of the likeness?” 

‘I judge by the picture of her 
we had at Lough-na-Carra.’ 

*O, that daub! I remember 
well when it was painted by an 
Italian vagabond at Lucknow. 
Like, certainly, in a sort of way, 
but not at all with your mother’s 
best expression. That was rare 
and hard to catch.’ 

‘I would feel much obliged to 
you, Colonel Fraser, if you would 
tell me something about the poor 
lady. I wronged her long in my 
soul, and would make amends, if 
I could, to her now.’ 

‘If you will take my advice, you 
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will let her memory rest. As you 
have never seen her, it is no harm 
to tell you that she had something 
not very pleasant in her nature, 
which increased in force as she 
increased in years. ’Pon my oath, 
when I think of her I feel almost 
afraid. What's that ? 

The door opened, and a white 
figure could be seen standing in 
it from the light in the doorway. 
The colonel’s voice caused me to 
start, and I was relieved when I 
heard the same tones as before and 
a briefer dialogue. 

‘As I was saying when Mohun 
came in, I am almost afraid no 
one would ever understand the 
wonderful natural gifts of your 
mother. It was head-work lately, 
no heart at all—for ordinary mat- 
ters, at least.’ 

He paused for a moment; I 
heard his glass filled up. 

‘If I told you to-day she was 
dead, I should not be surprised to 
observe the news made no impres- 
sion on you, for I know how you 
have been brought up, and the 
stories they have told you.’ 

I was in violent agitation. 

‘She is alive, I know! Where is 
she, sir ?’ 

‘Thousands of miles away. It 
was only my influence prevented 
her coming over here to claim you 
and all the rest of her natural pro- 
perty, as she terms it. A wonder- 
ful will !—a woman in a thousand 
of thousands ! 

‘Colonel Fraser, I don’t under- 
stand you. Just now you said you 
did not think it would surprise me 
to hear my mother was dead. Al- 
though she has never acted as a 
mother towards me, I have tried 
to steel my heart against her in 
vain. Surely you have not asked 
me here to try my temper and my 
feelings—at least, if you have, I 
know how to terminate the trial.’ 

I was rising from my seat when 
Colonel Fraser said : 


‘Ihave no wish to try your 
temper or your patience; as an 
old friend of your father’s, I have 
no wish except for your good. 
There are more ties to bind us to- 
gether than you think. You know 
that I married your mother—that 
may be no claim to your goodwill 
or respect till you are acquainted 
with all the circumstances. But 
there are, for good or for evil, in- 
fluences which bring you and me 
together.’ 

He paused. 

‘I am anxious to hear, but you 
will not tell me. God knows I 
shall be very grateful for anything 
which raises me up a friend ! 

‘You are probably not aware, 
then, that the Desmonds and I are 
connected ?” 

‘Not in the least, sir. I have 
only heard your name casually 
when that dreadful event which 
lost me a mother and left me an 
orphan took place.’ 

‘To be an orphan at eighteen is 
not so very bad, after all. The 
bird ought to be fledged, if ever 
he is to take flight, then; and to 
lose a mother, or go without one, 
is not always so very dreadful. 
But, as I was saying, my first wife 
was a cousin of these Desmonds; 
and, indeed, it is whispered that 
the Denis of whom we have been 
speaking was mighty fond of her. 
He certainly is of Mabel there ; and 
but for some little differences which 
ought never to have parted such 
old friends, Mab might be his 
heiress, as he said she should be 
long ago. However, his great pet 
now is this pretty Mary Butler, 
whom you are so devoted to.’ 

‘Devoted, sir? I really don’t 
understand you.’ 

‘Nor yourself. However, I don’t 
wish to pry into your secrets. I 
will tell you mine. I might have 
well said your mother was dead ; 
for she is soto me. I have every 
reason to believe she is alive and 
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well. 
differed. Only one thing we agreed 
upon, which was, that we could 


Our tastes and our tempers 


not be happy together. For many 
reasons, our marriage was not made 
public in India. I was stationed 
at a native court where there was 
no society—Europeans did not vex 
us with their tattle-; so she left me 
without the é/a¢ and scandal which 
make separation so exciting and 
attractive over here. I shall ever 
feel the liveliest regard for her; 
and if at any time you wish to hear 
of her, or to communicate with her, 
I can manage to gratify you, though 
I cannot give her ‘address to any- 
one without her consent—that’s 
part of our compact.’ 


CHAPTER XXI. 
AN ORGIE AND A RACE. 


I WALKED back with this mystery 
changed in its form and aspect, 
but scarcely less terrible to me 
than before. Ere I left I had sat 
face to face with Mabel Fraser, and 
stared at her till her eyes dropped, 
and a faint blush rose to her face. 
Her pretty graceful figure seemed 
still to stand before me as I enter- 
ed my gloomy chamber. I heard 
her words as we parted : 

‘Be sure you call ; we must be- 
come good friends, and I almost 
feel inclined to call you Terry on 
the strength of these mighty Des- 
monds. I can’t help the likeness, 
you know, but if I could I would, 
believe me. Good-night, Mr. 
Brady.’ 

As I lighted my lamp I perceiv- 
ed a letter on my table. I opened 
it and read : 


. 

*My DEAR TERENCE,—Come 
over to me this evening to supper, 
if you have no better engagement, 
and show you can forgive my rude- 
ness. There will be a small party, 
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conversation, and a couple of agree- 
able strangers. 
* Yours ever, 
*M. PRENDERGAST.’ 


It was not yet ten o’clock. I felt 
excited by wine, and the excuse for 
postponing Harrison’s Avxatomy and 
my volume of Stock’s Demosthenes, 
left open at the middle of the ep? 
orePadvou, was not to be resisted. I 
called to a passing jarvey outside 
the College gates, and directed him 
to a suburb then rather frequented 
by students—a long straggling side 
of a street on the sea-shore, near 
Clontarf, where Brian Boiroihme 
really did defeat the Danes, and 
gave something of a national cha- 
racter to an act in Irish history. 

‘No. 16 Charlemont - terrace,’ 
said I, ‘as quick as you can.’ 

The driver leant over as he 
repeated the address, and said in 
a whisper, ‘It’s a fine night.’ 

There was something in his fa- 
miliar yet inquisitive tone which 
annoyed me. ‘There were mutter- 
ings of distant thunder in the dis- 
tance. I said rather sharply: 

‘It’s nothing of the kind—just 
mind your driving, and get on be- 
fore the storm comes.’ 

‘It’s No. 16? persisted the fel- 
low. ‘Shure that’s where Mr. 
Prendergast lives—one of the 
Sword-boys; and I thought you 
might be one of them. It’s a fine 
night. Harrup, Kate! Cess! cess! 
cess! 

‘What are the Sword-boys, as 
you call them ?” 

*O, sorra one of me knows, your 
honour! They live at Swords 
most of them, I believe, and that’s 
the way the name came on them.’ 

The terrace was nothing but a 
rural lane—a row of small houses, 
with gardens in front, facing a high 
wall, the boundary of a demesne. 
No. 16 was distinguished by its 
lights glaring from the windows, 
and by the cars before the door ; 








all the rest was lifeless, as a Dublin 
suburb usually is. 

A great pile of hats in the hall; a 
cloud of tobacco in the passage ; a 
strong smell of whisky and lemons ; 
through the chink of the door- 
way a man visible, laying supper 
on a long table; a maid vanishing 
upstairs with jugs of hot water; a 
good deal of noise and clatter of 
tongues. I had been in the house 
before, but had never assisted 
at such a formidable réunion as 
Maurice appeared to have this 
evening. 

‘They code not stan’ before our 
a’mighty fitin’ boys, not nohow, 
sir. Talk ev yer Bonayparts, or 
yer Czsars, or that degenerate 
Arther Wellington! Creation! I 
tell yew, gentlemen—and yew may 
believe me as safe as I am Colonel 
Cornelius Slattery —there never 
wair and never wall be a greater 
fitin’ giniral than Giniral Scott. 
No whar on the airth can you find 
troops to withstand the impetuous 
nater of the chyldren ev the Stars 
and Stripes.’ 

The speaker was a lean man, 
with a cadaverous aspect. His 
face betokened a Milesian origin, 
which was corroborated by the in- 
tonation of his speech. He held 
a glass in one hand, and a pipe in 
the other, with which he described 
circles in the air, in illustration of 
his argument, addressed to a group 
of young men at theend of thetable. 

‘ But, Colonel Slattery, that may 
be all true,’ rattled out Bolton ; 
‘and yet it does not prove you are 
not as great tyrants as any in the 
world. Why did you set on those 
poor devils of Mexicans, and call 
on us to applaud you, whilst you 
condemn European nations for si- 
milar acts ?’ 

‘ Ev yew will jist onderstand the 
trew principils ev our institutions, 
yell see, Mester Bolton, that it’s 
for the good of the human race 
for us to whip the Mexicans. We 
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were bound to do it, sir, in the 
interest ev civilisation’—(a wave 
of the pipe)—‘ev hewmanity’— 
(another wave)—‘ev—ev, as I 
might add, ev Congress—and ev 
them poor cusses of Mexicans them- 
selves.’ 

‘But that is the very thing I 
say. By giving your motives fine 
names you don’t disguise the fact. 
You have been inveighing against 
the English government and people 
here, and against all the govern- 
ments of Europe, for tyranny and 
oppression, and yet you have ex- 
terminated the Indians from their 
lands, and have made war against 
every nation you could reach.’ 

‘What do you mean by reach ? 
I guess, sir, Paul Jones, and De- 
catur, and McDonough reached 
perty far. We mean to try if we 
can’t reach further some day—’ 

‘There’s no doubt of it,’ inter- 
rupted Bolton. ‘You could only 
get at the Mexicans, and you bul- 
lied them; and I swear I think 
your eagle over the water is as de- 
generate a type of the European 
species which afflicted Rome and 
France, and which preys on Ger- 
many, as your puma is of the lion 
or the tiger.’ 

‘ Sir,’ exclaimed Colonel Slattery, 
breaking his pipe in emphasis on 
the table, ‘these air expressions 
which entoirely deprives—’ 

At this moment Maurice Pren- 
dergast interrupted the colonel’s 
speech to present to him myself and 
a new-comer—a sleek, fat man of 
very dark complexion. ‘The colo- 
nel bowed and shook me by the 
hand with effusion ; but his face 
darkened as he marked the hue of 
the oily little stranger, and he put 
his hands behind his back in a re- 
solute attitude. 

‘No, Mr. Prendergast, sir! not 
if you please! Colonel Slattery’s 
hand is not given to a nigger—not 








if he was lord mayor of London.’ 
‘I assure you, Colonel Slattery, 














this is a most distinguished Indian 
gentleman—a lover of freedom, a 
citizen of the world, Prince Rustum 
Sing—one of the oldest families of 
Hindostan. I hope you will recall 
your words.’ 

At the word ‘ Prince’ Colonel 
Slattery removed both hands with 
a jerk, and seizing the fingers of 
the little man, whose anger could 
scarcely be concealed beneath his 
smiles and bows, said, as he wrung 
them, ‘Rustum, I’m glad to know 
yew! I love them as loves liberty 
and fer-reedum, all over the airth ; 
and I respect princes who act as 
such. I’m a gentleman and a 
colonel myself, and if ever yew 
come to my country, prince, Ill 
be glad to introduce yew to our 
president and senators.’ 

The buzz of conversation was 
terminated by a summons to sup- 
per. The prince, who seemed 
very ill at ease, sat next Maurice, 
the colonel at the other side, and 
I was down at the end of the table 
among some college men, whom I 
recognised as the ultras of a de- 
bating society outside the walls, 
which I had once attended in 
company with Maurice. It was one 
of those evenings when a morose 
and quarrelsome mood seemed to 
be in the air, and when wine turns 
hot and fiery in the head and 
heart. The storm raged outside. 
Our host drank deeply; and I 
observed that Bolton, the Ame- 
rican, and he were engaged in a 
warm discussion. At my end of 
the table the conversation, if it 
could be called so, referred to po- 
litical questions in which I was 
little interested. 

‘Who are all these odd people 
Prendergast has got here to-night?” 
I inquired of my neighbour, who 
happened to be a quiet-looking 
young fellow I had seen with a 
sizar’s gown at chapel. 

‘They're pathriots of various 
counthries, atthracted here by our 
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passed. 
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sthruggle for freedom. They've 
come to study the Repale move- 
ment. But they only see the be- 
ginning of what is about to be—’ 

‘Shannavan’s song — Shanna- 
van’s song! burst out a chorus 
of voices. My friend cleared his 
throat and sang. A sweet, sonor- 
ous voice rolled out the burning 
verses of a poetical deification of 
‘the men of ’98.’ The chorus was 
taken up by every voice but mine 
and Bolton’s. The Indian prince 
had been sent away to Morrison’s 
hotel ; the colonel could only blink 
his eyes fiercely at the nearest can- 
dle and utter a war-whoop at inter- 
vals. As the applause ended, one 
of the company got up and an- 
nounced that he wanted to pro- 
pose ‘ The glorious memory of the 
rebels of ’98.’ 

1 rose and exclaimed, 

‘I will not sit here to listen to 
treason.’ 

I walked into the hall, and was 
about leaving, when Maurice came 
out and put his hand on my shoul- 
der. 

‘You have called my friends 
traitors. I consider that an hon- 
ourable name ; but by it you in- 
tended to insult them in my 
house. I shall hold you respon- 
sible.’ 

‘Wherever and whenever you 
like. It is I who have been in- 
sulted by being asked to meet such 
people ; and | shall hold you re- 
sponsible for the affronts they have 
put on my loyalty.’ 

The thunder crashed outside. 
A flash of lightning, as he stood 
in the doorway, showed the frown 
on Maurice’s face. I rushed out 
into the storm; the rain fell, 
but I heeded it not, as I strode 
down the narrow lane. Under the 
trees I perceived three men, who 
appeared to be seeking refuge from 
the torrent by the wall. 

‘It’s a fine night,’ said one, as I 
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I took no notice, and walked 
on ; footsteps plashed after me on 
the sloppy road. It was in no fear 
that I ran. I was young, fleet of 
foot and active, and it suited my 
humour to try my speed. 

‘Stop ’ shouted a voice behind 
me ; ‘we want to speak to you.’ 

I held my peace, pressed my hat 
on my brows, and bounded along 
the path, turned by the sea-wall, 
and at full speed started towards 
Dublin. Through the tumult of 
the rain and storm I heard the 
heavy breathing of my pursuers and 
the tramping of their feet. I in- 
creased my speed for a few minutes, 
shortened my stick in my grasp, 
and then looked over my shoulder. 
There was a good runner among 
them ; two of the men had fallen 
out of sight in the darkness, but one 
kept steadily along, and was only 
some forty or fifty yards behind me. 

What were they—robbers? It 
was not probable ; robbers would 
scarcely attack a man within a 
few yards of a house full of people, 
which he could have reached in a 
moment had he turned the other 
way. ‘Itisa fine night! Could 
that be some watchword? At any 
rate, my fine fellows, you will have 
to put on more steam to catch me, 
I promise you. 

Through the blinding rain and 
lightning the chase continued. I 
felt half angry for having run at all ; 
but once the trial of speed began 
I resolved to go on with it. We 
were nearing the bridge; at that 
hour, and in such a night, not a 
soul was abroad here, but half a 
mile further lay the city. I put 
on a long spurt, and gained the 
end of the lonesome street. The 
lamp-light on the pavement made 
it shine far ahead like glass, and 
no shadow moved on its surface. 
Just crossing the bridge behind me 
came my pursuer. Suddenly there 


stepped a figure swiftly from the 
recess of a doorway, and barred 


‘and thick. 
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my path. I dashed his arm aside, 
and sped on, though my heart was 
beating, and my breath came short 
What possessed me I 
knew and cared not. The police- 
man’s heavy boots now clattered 
along in the chase. Turning down 
a narrow street, I perceived a car 
standing before the door of one of 
the gambling-houses with which 
Dublin was then infested. The 
driver stood under cover of the 
porch. I leaped upon the car. 

‘To the College—quick as you 
can ! I shouted. 

‘I can’t, yer honner; I’m en- 
gaged by a gentleman inside.’ 

‘It’s a fine night! He 
walk.’ 

The man’s manner changed at 
once. 

‘ The day will be finer ! he said, 
with a significant gesture, leaped 
on his seat, and with a cut of the 
whip started the sleeping horse on 
its journey. 

Just as he did so the door open- 
ed, and I saw by the light of the 
lamp a man emerge whose figure 
was that of Fraser. 

‘There’s the gintleman! said 
Pat. ‘It’s five shillings yer honner 
would have to give nie if I charged 
you the fare I’ve lost. But you're 
one of the raal sort, and sorra a 
policeman shall touch you this 
night, anyway.’ 

Away through the rain and mud- 
dy streets—a faint rattle sounded 
far away as we turned the corner. 

‘Rattle till ye break yer elbow, 
my lad! Hurroo!? 

The lamps flew past us ; ina few 
minutes the man drew up his pant- 
ing horse outside the College gate, 
with ‘ A long life to yer honner ! 

I thundered at the door. The 
porter, as he took down my name, 
stared at my drenched and muddy 
clothes and flushed face. 

‘I have had a row, M‘Cormack. 
If anyone asks for my name pre- 
sently, don’t give it up.’ 


can 
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There was one way of securing 
M‘Cormack’s fidelity. 

‘Is it the polis ? he asked, as he 
looked at the coin. 

‘I don’t know—maybe it is.’ 

‘ All right, sir.’ 

A significant grin assured me 
M‘Cormack, as he retired to his 
den behind the gate, believed me 
deeply implicated in hostilities with 
the new constabulary. 

I soon fell asleep; wild dreams 
of assassins and conspirators, in 
which Fraser, my mother, and 
Maurice were strangely mixed up 
disturbed me; but I did not wake 
till it was late in the morning. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A NIGHT OF STORM. 


‘ THERE'S a nate job in Saunders 
this morning,’ observed Phinny as 
he laid the breakfast ; ‘a jintle- 
man bate to death, and a polisman 
kilt.’ 

‘Where, Phinny ?” 

‘Ah, thin, quite convaynient— 
nigh Summer Hill, no less. An 
iligant time the blackguards had 
for it. You must have been out 
in the thick of the storm, too ; and 
I’m doubtin’ if them new dhress 
throwsers’ll ever be made dacent, 
the way they were left in this 
blessid day.’ 

I took up the paper and read : 


*‘ APPALLING OUTRAGE.—At two 
o'clock this morning, as Sergeant 
Whack was proceeding on his 
rounds, he discovered the lifeless 
body of a gentleman on the pave- 
ment, near a notorious house in 
B——street. He was bleeding 
from a wound in the side of the 
head from a stick or large stone ; 
and, on summoning assistance, the 
sergeant, going a short way up the 
same street, was horrified to find 
Constable Doody, on whose beat 
it was lying, insensible from a ter- 
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rible injury in the head also. With 
the aid of the police, who were 
called to the scene, the stranger 
and the constable were conveyed 
to the station, where the surgeon 
dressed their wounds. The unfor- 
tunate gentleman is, it has been 
ascertained, an officer of rank and 
distinction in the East-India Com- 
pany’s Service, named Fraser, at 
present on a visit to our city, and 
residing with his daughter at Mor- 
rison’s hotel, whither he has been 
conveyed in a litter. He had a 
large sum of money on his person, 
which is untouched. Both he and 
the constable are in a precarious 
state, and at this very hour not 
the slightest clue has been found 
or suggested to account for this 
appalling crime in our peaceable 
and quiet community.’ 

What horrible tale was this? It 
was frightful to think I had been 
close to the scene of such a dread- 
ful deed. Merciful Heaven ! if sus- 
picion should fall upon me! I was 
running as if in flight ; the carman 
—the porter— what would they 
say if called upon? In a few 
minutes I was at the hotel. Sir 
Philip was just coming down the 
stairs. 

* How is Colonel Fraser, sir?’ 

‘It is a severe blow. A slight 
concussion of the brain, I fear ; 
but there is no fracture. How do 
you know Colonel Fraser ?’ 

‘Why, sir, I dined with him last 
night, and left him to go to a sup- 
per at Clontarf. He was a friend 
of my father, and married my 
mother after his death, and that is 
how he came to call on me.’ 

‘I never heard of the marriage 
before,’ said Sir Philip. ‘At all 
events, you cannot see him now. 


I have stayed the poor young 
lady’s tears—-a pretty sensitive 
creature. ‘There is really no ab- 


solute danger—none. He is quite 
sensible; I hope to find him better 
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when I return. Lecture at three 
o'clock, remember.’ 

And he drove off as I turned 
from the door. The best thing I 
could do was to go to Mr. Bates. 
He was busy with his papers, and 
did not perceive my paleness and 
agitation. 

‘Well, Terry, what news ? How 
goes on the work? Dissect! dis- 
sect! dissect! Well, it’s better to 
have such a task than to spend 
your life hunting out the secret 
meanness, fraud, and wickedness 
of mankind.’ 

He stared with open eyes as I 
told him what had occurred. 

‘My God! how glad I am you 
came to me! Why, they might 
get up a most damning case against 
you! Come off with me at once. 
We must see the police magistrate 
immediately.’ 

Mr. Blood, the terror of pugna- 
cious coal-porters and disorderly 
collegians, was in his private room 
in the police-office, taking evidence 
concerning the mysterious assault. 
There was little to take, except 
what the sergeant and the con- 
stables who came up after the alarm 
was made could give; and when 
Mr. Bates introduced me as a wit- 
ness who might give some valuable 
evidence, the magistrate assumed 
an attitude of marked attention. I 
told my story. Mr. Blood listened 
to me in silence. 

‘This is a strange account you 
give, Mr. Brady,’ he said, after a 
time. ‘Would you know the car- 
boy again ?” 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘Where were you supping 

‘At Mr. Maurice Prendergast’s, 
16 Charlemont-terrace.’ 

‘ And when did you leave ? Were 
there any of the company behind 
you ?” 

‘About a quarter past one o’clock 
or somewhat later, I should think. 
I left nearly everyone after me.’ 

‘You say there were three men 
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as if hiding under the demesne wall 
when you passed, and when they 
said, “Stop !” you ran on? Why 
did you not return towards the 
house if you thought they intended 
robbery and violence ?” 

‘I can scarcely say. I had not 
parted with my host on very good 
terms, and, without knowing why, 
I resolved to give the fellows a 
run.’ 

‘Without knowing who they 
were? ‘They might have been a 
police patrol, eh ? 

‘As I have said, I can’t tell why 
I ran, but I did so. I distanced all 
but one, and he was a steady, 
strong runner. I could see he had 
something in his hand.’ 

‘Were you armed in any way? 

‘I had only a thick stick—a 
blackthorn ; here it is. I don’t 
usually carry it, but as I intended 
to walk home that night, I took it 
by chance.’ 

‘And you dined with the unfor- 
tunate gentleman who is the victim 
of this outrage ?” 

‘I did.’ 

‘Did you agree to meet him at 
any place later in the evening ? 

‘No; I did not.’ 

‘Why did you not stop to take 
him up in the rain when you saw 
him coming out of the house ?’ 

‘I can scarcely say. I deeply 
regret it. I had taken his car, and 
there was some mischievous im- 
pulse upon me.’ 

‘The policeman who tried to 
stop you came, you say, out of 
the doorway of a house near the 
bridge : where was the man then ? 
and why did you not stop when 
you saw it was a constable? You 
would have then been quite secure 
against violence.’ 


‘I had no fear of violence—it 





scarcely entered into my head; and 
just as I started off at first from 
the other fellows, I, as I suppose 
from bravado, and having taken 
too much wine, ran on still.’ 
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‘You heard the constable run- 
ning. Can you say what the man 
did who had been after you?” 

‘No.’ 

‘Sergeant Whack, can you tell 
me how far Constable Doody was 
found lying from the bridge ? 

‘It was full six hundred yards 
or more, perhaps, your worship. 
At half-past one o’clock Constable 
Doody would have been just about 
the end of the bridge to meet the 
man on duty by the canal.’ 

‘ And how far was he lying from 
Colonel Fraser ?’ 

‘About a hundred yards, your 
worship.’ 

‘It is a most singular story,’ 
said Mr. Blood, after a pause. ‘We 
will swear you to your information, 
and I will take Mr. Bates’s word 
for your appearance. It is quite 
evident that, however innocently, 
you have caused, or at all events 
you might have prevented, a shock- 
ing crime. There can be no doubt 
that man, or he and his comrades, 
committed these most murderous 
assaults ; but their motive is be- 
yond our reach at present.—How 
is the constable going on, Sergeant 
Whack ?” 

‘Dr. Tuson says he fears there’s 
frackter of the skull; but he’s a 
deal better now, your worship.’ 

‘You have not a trace of these 
men ?” 

‘Not one, your worship—not 
the smallest.’ 

‘Well, you must leave no stone 
unturned. Look out for the car- 
man, and let him and the college 
porter be here at the next exami- 
nation, which will take place as 
soon as anything fresh turns up.—I 
shall go to the Castle, Bates, and 
advise the government to issue a 
large reward. Mr. Brady will do 
all he can to assist the police by 
identifying the carman and the man 
or men whom he saw hiding. It 
ls a mystery why they pursued him 
SO pertinaciously, and a greater 


why he ran when all danger was 
over. It is altogether a most cu- 
rious case, Bates. Only for your 
ward’s respectability, I must say 
there would be some suspicions 
attaching to him.—O, don’t start, 
sir; I don’t mean of the gravest 
kind, but of a nature to authorise 
me meantime to hold you in heavy 
bail.’ 

We took our leave and walked 
towards the College. 

‘Is it not very odd that this 
Colonel Fraser should be so set 
upon?’ said my guardian. ‘If his 
money had been taken, we might 
have fixed it on the ruffians in the 
gambling-house he was leaving.’ 

‘Might not the policeman have 
disturbed the robbers ?” 

‘I thought of that, but you 
see they lay so far apart. Well, 
don’t let your mind be upset from 
your studies. Let us hope for 
the best. They will both recover, 
please God ; and we shall find out 
the criminals.’ 

As I entered the gate the porter 
on duty told me Mr. Bolton had 
been inquiring for me, and the gyp 
had let him into my room, where 
he was waiting for me. ‘He didn’t 
like being seen in the court—small 
blame to him ! 

Dick Bolton—his face swollen 
and flushed, over one eye a recent 
cut, covered with black plaster— 
was pacing up and down in a 
state of intense excitement and 
passion. 

‘Look at this,’ he exclaimed, 
‘Terence! pointing to his eye. 
‘See what a ruffian blow Maurice 
Prendergast gave me after you 
left. Will you be my friend? I 
must have satisfaction, and nothing 
but one thing can wipe away that 
blood ! 

In broken, agitated accents he 
told me how the carouse went on 
after I had left, and how Maurice, 
deep in his cups, had branded him 
and me as ‘unworthy Irishmen ’— 
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or some such phrase—he couldn’t 
remember what—but at all events, 
angry words were spoken. Bolton 
was struck by Maurice, and was 
taken off furious and _ struggling 
by the more sober students, who 
stopped the conflict. 

I told him that Prendergast and 
I had had words, and that it would 
scarcely be proper in me to take 
a message. 

‘The very reason!— you can 
meet him afterwards; he can’t re- 
fuse if you go to him. ‘Terence, 
this blow will drive me mad ” 

No time must be lost—no apo- 
logies would do. He burst into 
tears in his rage. 

There was a knocking at the 
inner door, and Colonel Slattery 
walked in, passing Phinny Codd 
with a wave of authority as he 
sought to arrest his progress. 

His beard was trimmed into the 
form of a thick wedge, pendent 
from his chin and throat; his 
cheeks clean shaven, so that the 
exact position of the piece of to- 
bacco in his jaw could be traced 
as the colonel champed it like a 
boa crunching a rabbit. A large 
diamond glittered in his shirt- 
front; a black satin waistcoat, black 
coat, and black dress trousers; a 
white tie and gloves, and patent- 
leather boots, gave him the appear- 
ance of a waiter en grande tenue, 
or of an undertaker’s man on a 
holiday. 

‘I hev come on the part ev my 
friend Mr. Prendergast to deliver 
this cart-ell, and to await your 
reply. Your servant, Mister Bol- 
ton. ‘That’s a perty bad woound 
over the eye yev got. Hev yew 
tried an iced dollar on it ” 

The note ran thus : 


‘My DEAR Brapy,—I have been 
thinking over what occurred last 
night, and hope you will accept the 
assurance of my very sincere regret 
for any offence I may have offered 
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you in a moment of excitement. 
Of course, after I have said so 
much, it remains for you to decide 
whether an old acquaintance, which 
on my side has long been friend- 
ship, should cease or not. I do 
not mind confessing to you that I 
was not in my right mind last 
night. Our company was badly 
sorted; and I have had a serious 
quarrel with Bolton, in which | 
believe I was very wrong, though 
I cannot make that admission to 
him. In fact, you are the only 
man in college whom I would care 
to propitiate. You can hear this 
from me by word of mouth if you 
like. I had to take your words on 
my back after you left, I think ; 
and it was only by asking others | 
learned they did not know what 
passed at the door. 
‘Yours truly, 
‘2. 


‘I shall answer this letter at once, 
Colonel Slattery. I wish you a 
good-morning.’ 

The colonel did not seem in- 
clined to go. 

‘Ev I might suggest to Mister 
Bolton that he should get his eye 
in order for any difficulty that 
might arise—an iced dollar 
now— 

‘Colonel Slattery,’ I interrupted, 
‘we are both much occupied at 
present. I shall not trouble you to 
wait for any reply to Mr. Prender- 
gast’s letter, but will send it by my 
servant. Good-morning, sir.’ 

I stood at the door, while the 
colonel sidled out awkwardly, and 
with some remark about ‘an iced 
dollar’s the thing whar thar’s in- 
flimmation,’ took his departure. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE DUEL. 


In the days when I was at college 
duels were rare, but the traditions 














of the art and practice, nourished 
occasionally by accounts of secret 
encounters between angry rivals or 
political opponents on ‘ The Bull’ 
or in the Phoenix, still lived. Now 
and then, indeed, an orthodox sub- 
stantial affair of honour occurred 
beyond all doubt, but dead shots 
had become very scarce ; and when, 
after a period of seclusion from 
society, Captain O’Daisy came out 
on the world with a limp and a 
stick, or Tom French was seen 
with his arm in a sling, it was con- 
sidered generally that a step had 
been made back to the good old 
times, though no one would like 
to swear that O’Daisy had not sold 
the race for which he got horse- 
whipped, or that Tom French had 
behaved well to the young lady 
whose brother had winged him. 
On the whole, it was thought rather 
a fine thing to have been ‘out,’ 
and certainly no one dared refuse 
to attend to a request for a prome- 
nade on the turf if he desired to 
stand well with his friends. 

‘The air is becoming very thick 
about you, Master Terence,’ said I 
to myself as I set out on my er- 
rand. ‘ Here is a new phase in 
that story of one whom, do what 
you will, you cannot shake off. 
See how this Fraser turns up in 
some inscrutable way. You be- 
come almost an actor in the hor- 
rors of that night. You have 
an affair of police on hand—you 
are engaged in a duel—promoting 
the death of one or other of your 
friends—that will be another police 
business! Then will come expul- 
sion from College. What a plague 
you are to all around you! You 
cannot take a cruise to sea but you 
involve everyone in trouble and 
distress ; at school you are never 
out of scrapes! As you grow older 
you seem to get worse. You are 
now on a wicked errand, if you 
carry it out ;—what would Mary 
Butler say ? 
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(Here I felt a little lump rise in 
my throat, and paused to consider 
the question.) 

‘Why, of course, she would 
say, “‘Terence couldn’t refuse his 
friend Would she, though ?— 
particularly if she knew how the 
quarrel arose. What shall I do? 
Tell Mr. Bates? No. He was 
out with Old Tandy, the proctor, 
long ago, and they often celebrate 
the event over their claret ; but now 
he would inform the police, raise 
the College, and get me into dis- 
credit. Hang Dick Bolton !—why 
did he select me? He has lots of 
friends who would be delighted.’ 

And so I pondered, arguing 
against every step I took—but 
taking it still—and moving on ‘be- 
cause I could not help it ;—and if 
I could not, who could ? 

‘And so you have come to ask 
me,’ said Maurice Prendergast, ‘to 
give Dick Bolton a meeting? You 
know,’ he added with a bitter smile, 
‘this is very informal. But I will 
not stand on ceremony. I am sin- 
cerely sorry for what has happened, 
but I can’t say so; and now he 
wants me to try and shoot him by 
way of satisfaction, or to let him 
shoot me for the wrong I have 
done to him. It is a matter which 
can only be settled in one way, as 
Bolton has thought fit to remem- 
ber our brawl. If by moving a 
hair’s-breadth right or left I could 
avoid this quarrel now, I would not 
stir, because I dare not. I must 
give him his satisfaction, and you 
have only to arrange with Consi- 
dine when and where it’s to be.’ 

Pat Considine was older than 
any of us, and, on the reputa- 
tion acquired by two years’ service 
in a regiment of Austrian cuiras- 
siers before, for some inscrutable 
purpose, he entered College, was 
much resorted to for advice in de- 
licate matters by the young men of 
his party. He was greatly admired 
for a way he had of clanking the 
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heels of his boots together when 
he made a bow, and was distin- 
guished by saluting casual acquaint- 
ances in a way which made their 
blood boil, owing to its intense 
civility. 

Mr. Considine was unusually 
bland and courteous as I explained 
my errand. 

‘I’ve had an idaya of this al- 
ready ; and as there could be only 
one way to settle it, I’ve made ar- 
rangements to shoot your convay- 
niance. The Phaynix is danger- 
ous, and them cockle garls are 
prowlin’ about the Bull at all hours, 
and might disturb us. Whawt do 
you say to go-an’ to the back of 
Kilbarrack churchyard? My man 
and I could shlip out of his lodg- 
in’s and shtroll out there at foive 
o'clock, widout anyone bein’ the 
wiser; and yer frind and yerself 
cud shleep at a hotel, and get up 
airly be way of takin’ the mail to 
some place. There’s no need ofa 
surgin, I suppose ; but if you like, 
our mewtewal frind Ringbone cud 
be talked to. What do ye say?” 

I said, with a shudder, it would 
be best to have Ringbone in at- 
tendance. 

‘Ye'r right. It’s kew-rious how 
bul’ts will go sthravagin’ and hittin’ 
fellows sometimes. An’ ye’ll bring 
yer own pisthells, Good-mornin’ 
to ye, Mr. Brady. At foive! Kil- 
barrack church.’ 

Was it alla dream? No. There 
is Pat Considine clanking his heels 
at the outer door. How red and 
pale I grew as I met my tutor in 
the square! I had to tell him all 
about my escape from the ruffians 
who had assaulted Colonel Fraser 
and the policeman. 

‘I am not astonished at your 
trepidation even now as you recall 
these singular events,’ quoth my 
tutor. ‘ You ought to be very thank- 
ful—very, indeed. No doubt the 
perpetrators will be rendered amen- 
able to justice. See what late hours 
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and dangerous companions expose 
one to, and shun them in future. 
Good-morning.’ 

What are you engaged in now, 
Terence Brady ? 

One word to that tall, uncon- 
scious, sympathetic old gentleman 
might alter your destiny and change 
the current of yourfriend’s life ! Out 
with it !—speak. I could not. 

Bolton opened the door for me. 
I found on his table what Mr. Con- 
sidine had called ‘a felewt case,’ 
and two of the longest-barrelled 
pistols I had ever seen. 

‘I have been home to get them,’ 
he said, ‘and had to tell such an 
awful lie to my mother as an ex- 
cuse for getting the key of my fa- 
ther’s study. They were her bro- 
ther’s, and the nick you see on the 
stock of that one was put when he 
shot Mr. Fellowes. I will take 
care there shall be no second nick 
if I can helpit. You cannot imagine 
how miserable my poor uncle was 
at the end of his days for shooting 
that man. He used to howl like 
a maniac at nights, and had a look 
in his eyes sometimes that was 
frightful.’ 

Poor Dick gave a small shiver 
as he spoke. He listened to my 
account of the arrangements for the 
meeting. 

‘It is only right, he said, ‘to 
prepare for anything that may 
arise. I have been a very bad 
fellow. If I go down, my dear old 
mater will have one great grief to 
swallow up all the small sorrows 
I have caused her. Terence, | 
shall just shut myself up—not to 
commune with my own heart, as 
they say, but to write a few words 
and set this ragged cabin of mine 
in order —till seven o'clock, at 
Lacken’s.’ 

There was a sense of importance 
about me as I laid aside my cap 
and gown and walked through the 
College gates, on my way to Mor- 
rison’s hotel. I wonder, do great 
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criminals, as they brood over some 
deed of horror and feel it assuming 
definite purpose and shape within 
them,experience an exultationat the 
thought that they are about to step 
out ofobscurity and becomemarked 
among men? I know, as I looked 
in people’s faces, I heard a voice 
within saying, ‘ How little they know 
what you are going to do! How 
they would all turn and stare at 
you, if they were aware you were 
going to be a second in a duel to- 
morrow 

There was a crowd round Mor- 
rison’s door as I approached staring 
at the Indian prince, who was sit- 
ting inside an old postchaise loaded 
with luggage. He turned his head 
when he caught my eye. Why, I 
could not tell, nor did I care to 
inquire, for I was by no means 
proud of his acquaintance. 

‘Colonel Fraser was so much 
better,’ the porter told me, ‘ that 
he had been able to see the In- 
dian prince, and Miss Fraser had 
left word if you called, you were 
on no account to go away without 
sending up your name.’ 

A ‘hurroo ? from the crowd, as 
the carriage, followed by a car filled 
with native servants, drove off 
from the door, drowned my ex- 
cuses, and the porter ran upstairs 
to announce me ere I could stop 
him. 

‘Step up, sir, if you please,’ call- 
ed the waiter over the banisters. 
‘Miss Fraser will be glad to see 
you.’ 

* Very glad indeed,’ repeated the 
soft voice. ‘Papa, thank God, is so 
much better. His poor head stiil 
aches, and he has noises in it, and 
lights flashing in his eyes ; but the 
doctors say he has recovered won- 
derfully, and in a few days he will 
be himself again. He has asked 
after you several times ; I must tell 
him you are here.’ 

She was going towards the door, 
when I exclaimed, ‘ No; I beg of 
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you. Not now, I entreat, Miss 
Fraser. It would be better not— 
better for both of us. Wait till to- 
morrow. I could not bear to see 
him now.’ 

‘O, he is not so dreadful to look 
at, Mr. Brady. I’m sure, if you 
knew how anxious he is to see you, 
there would be no objection on 
your part.’ 

‘ But, indeed, I would rather not. 
It would agitate him perhaps. Let 
me speak to you first, implore you.’ 

Mabel Fraser looked at me won- 
deringly ; closed the door, and walk- 
ing to the chair where I was seated, 
took my hand, and gazing into my 
face with her clear keen eyes, said 
slowly, 

‘I am sure there is nothing you 
can have to say to me I ought not 
to hear. So I shall sit and listen 
obediently as you tell me. Well? 

There was a pause—an awkward 
one for me. 

‘Well, Mr. Brady,’ she repeated, 
‘I have done as you bid me, and 
am all attention.’ 

‘Miss Fraser,’ I gasped out, ‘I 
would not like to see your father 
just yet. The night I dined, things 
happened which have quite be- 
wildered me. I— 

‘Ah! she murmured, ‘such a 
dreadful night !—dreadful indeed. 
The lightning kept me awake; 
and when my father was brought 
in—O, such a dismal sight !—my 
senses nearly left me. But Hea- 
ven be praised it is no worse! 
Poor papa! Mr. Brady, he is the 
noblest creature on earth! I love 
him better than all the world be- 
side.’ 

Miss Fraser put her handker- 
chief to her eyes, and turned her 
head. 

‘Do you know,’ I asked, ‘ where 
Colonel Fraser was that night ” 

‘He went out to an evening 
party ; I was too tired to accom- 
panyhim. O, had I known, would 
I not have made any sacrifice to 
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have been by his side! He de- 
serves it. Every thought of his 
heart is for me. We were long 
separated; for papa was very un- 
happy, Mr. Brady. I believe 
mamma was much to blame; but 
ever since I went out to India, with 
the exception of one cloud, which 
passed away after a time, I have 
been happy—O how happy—with 
him always.’ 

‘And that cloud was—’ 

‘A cloud,and nothing more. It 
is gone, and with it the shadows it 
cast over us. But it is I who am 
speaking, and you who are the 
listener. Let us reverse the parts, 
please.’ 

‘Do you know that, after I left 
you that night, I saw your father, 
Miss Fraser ?” 

Mabel Fraser scanned my face 
again with a vague, unconcerned 
look. 

‘Saw my father? Indeed! At 
Mrs. Latouche’s ball? 

‘No, not at Mrs. Latouche’s. 
I was leaving the house of a college 
acquaintance after midnight, when 
suddenly three men sprang out 
upon me. We had a long race. 
One alone kept up with me. A 
policeman sought to stop me, but 


‘I slipped past him. I found a car 


waiting outside ahouse. I leaped 
on it; and as I did so, the door 
opened, and Colonel Fraser, I am 
almost sure, came out of the house. 
The driver told me he had been 
waiting for him, but, for some rea- 
son I cannot explain even to my- 
self, drove away with his car, as it 
was his, no doubt. The policeman 
sprang his rattle. I got to College, 
and in the morning heard of the 
outrage.’ 

‘Then, had you not taken the 
car, my father would have escaped!’ 
exclaimed Miss Fraser. ‘ What an 
unfortunate circumstance for us all, 
Mr. Brady ! 

*You do not ask me,’ I con- 
tinued, ‘where this took place.’ 


‘Well, really, Mr. Brady, it is a 
point which is not of the smallest 
consequence to me. I do not 
know one street in Dublin from 
the other. But Colonel Fraser,’ 
she added, ‘has several acquaint- 
ances here, and it is not my habit 
to ask him where he visits. I be- 
lieve, when he dressed and went 
out, he was going to one or two 
different places.’ 

The Nabob does not make his 
daughter his confidante, or she 
keeps her counsel well. There was 
a pause for a few seconds. 

‘I met the Indian prince, whom 
I perceived just now driving away 
from the door, that night.’ 

‘An Indian prince!’ she _ re- 
peated. ‘ And who was that, Mr. 
Brady ?” 

‘Rustum Sing I heard him 
called.’ 

‘Rustum Sing !—a prince!’ she 
exclaimed, with a ringing laugh. 
‘Why, he was once one of our 
servants—a khitmutgar, or butler, 
and had no idea of being a Sing 
or a Lion of any kind. He was 
a contractor for the army, and has 
come over about a claim against 
the government. Hearing papa 
was here, he followed him from 
England, to get evidence for his 
great lawsuit. Rustum a prince! 
thai is really very funny.’ 

‘He was carrying off some of 
your father’s portmanteaux. I saw 
several marked “ Major A. C. 
Fraser” on the roof of his car- 
riage.’ 

‘Probably old ones, which had 
been given to him, or which had 
been stolen when he was in our 
service,’ observed Miss Fraser. 
‘But there is papa’s bell. Do let 
me tell him you are here.’ She 
returned in a few moments. 

‘ My father is inclined to sleep 
now,’ she said; ‘so I have not 
said anything about your being 
here. It will be better for you to 
defer your visit till to-morrow. 
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But promise you will not fail us 
then. I am going to sit in his 
room, as he says he feels better 
when I am by his side. Do you 
know, Mr. Brady, I am not in the 
least anxious about these would-be 
assassins. What matters who they 
were? All I wish now is, that my 
father may soon get well, and be 
able to leave Ireland.’ 

Punctual as men _ usually are 
when their time becomes of un- 
certain tenure, Dick Bolton drove 
up to Lacken’s at seven o'clock 
with his carpet-bag, which was 
deposited in that horrid outrage 
on civilisation a double-bedded 
room, besides the portmanteau 
which Phinny Codd had been 
ordered to prepare for a visit of 
a couple of days to the country, 
as a make-believe. 

‘In the middle of terrum too, 
bedad, sow-et 'tis,’ Mr. Codd, as 
he was packing, ruminated. ‘ Mr. 
Bates and the chewthre will be 
mighty put out if they come to 
larn y’er gone.’ 

Dinner was ordered in the coffee- 
room, and as we entered we were 
aware, at a table in a remote angle, 
of the presence of an elderly gen- 
tleman, the only person in the 
room, who had apparently finished 
his banquet, as he was cracking 
nuts in a loud resonant manner ; a 
tall lean figure, in a blue coat and 
brass buttons, and yellow vest, 
surmounted by a red face topped 
with white hair, not unfamiliar to 
me. 

‘And mind, let the pancakes 
be hot,’ added Dick, as Mat the 
waiter, with a superb sweep, re- 
moved the battered plated cover 
of the soup tureen as if he were 
unveiling a statue. 

‘Silence !’ shouted a voice, ac- 
companied with the thumping of 
a nut-cracker on the table. ‘Si- 
lence, I say, over there !’ 

*Yes, colonel. It’s me that’s 
talkin’? said Mat volubly, roll- 
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ing his eyes, and winking at us 
with much earnestness, and an 
air of entreaty; ‘I won't do it 
agin.’ Then, as he pretended to 
hand round the dishes, he whis- 
pered—*‘ For the love of the Lord 
don’t mind him, gintlemen! he'll 
soon have had enough. He’s had 
a pint a’ sherry wid his Dublin Bay 
—and a bottle of Sneyd wid his 
steak—and a pint a’ port wid his 
marrabones, and a’ that’s the third 
half-pint he’s had sinst dinner was 
over.’ 

‘What is he drinking ?” 

‘ What is he dhrinkin’, yer hon- 
ner? Ah! the rayal stuff, no less. 
He takes ’ud in half-pints wid 
wather, and maybe he'll be ayquil 
to one more, or maybe two more 
yet. It’s ould Finucane, of the 
county Sligo. And he'll be up 
walkin’ round Stephen’s-green at 
five a’clock tamarra mornin’, and 
shwimmin’ in the sea aftherwards, 
maybe to kule himself. Take no 
notis, for the Lord’s sake, what- 
ever he does !’ 

It was not easy to follow Mat’s 
advice. A little later,in the absence 
of the waiter, Dick and I were aware 
that the colonel had got on his 
legs, and was approaching us with 
difficulty, but still with a very evi- 
dent determination as to his ulti- 
mate direction. We went on with 
our talk till a bony hand and a 
blue cuff and brass buttons de- 
scended on the table between us 
with a thump; and then, turning 
our eyes, we saw impending over 
us the visage of the man of many 
half-pints of ‘ real stuff.’ 

‘Mee opiny’n of you two,’ he 
said in a manner impetuously 
candid, ‘is, that ye’re not worth 
kicking! I appayled to you for 
silence, as mee nerves couldn't 
bear the slit’st noise; and ye’r both 
roaring and shouting a purpess ! 
There’s mee kyard !—not that ye’ll 
take any notus, unless p’raps I pull} 
your noses, both of you. And— 
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Mat at that moment coming in 
with a marrow-bone, rushed for- 
ward. ‘Yes, colonel! I tould 
them to be quiet. They’re rayal 
gentlemen, and will be bound to 
give you satisfaction whin you 
come back. There’s a message, 
colonel, just come in to Mr. Lac- 
ken, to say yer wanted at the Kil- 
dare, to settle a row there’s goen 
on there betune Mr. O’Shay and 
Captain Power. They'll not give 
in to any man in Eye’erland but 
yerself.’ 

The colonel, ignorant of Mat’s 
winks and faces, was evidently 
much mollified. His features re- 
laxed. 

‘Ye didn’t do it a purpess? And 
yere gentlemen? Then, if ye'll 
apollygise, when I come back I'll 
retract everything.’ He tried to 
look dignified. ‘At present, I’m 
called away to adjust a little mat- 
ter. I'll make them fight if I can: 
it prevents ill blood. I’m afraid of 
that little Power, though. It will 
be hard to dhraw him.’ 

And muttering to himself, he 
walked, with the assistance of 
the waiter, as far as the hall, where 
he received another message to 
say the quarrel was arranged, where- 
upon he took another half-pint, 
and took himself off to bed, by the 
aid of many legs and arms. 

‘No use in a Spartan slave after 
that Sligo colonel, Dick! And to 
think the business we are engaged 
upon may be traced to the same 
cause !’ 

I am sorry to say, nevertheless, 
that there was somehow a secret 
elevation about us, as if we were 
much finer fellows than we should 
have been if we had not to get up 
so early. 

‘I shall not fire at him to hit 
him,’ quoth Dick, ‘ although he so 
insulted me. I am no great hand 
with firearms anyway: I once shot 
at a crow, and missed it.’ 

Kilbarrack church is in ruins. 


It stands near the sea-shore, a few 
miles outside Dublin. The wall 
which once surrounded the grave- 
yard is broken down; the cattle 
stray in at pleasure, to nip the 
rich herbage which crops up above 
the heads of those who are taking 
their rest; the monumental tablets 
and stones are broken, defaced, 
overgrown with weeds. 

As we dismissed the car, which 
had been engaged over-night, at 
some distance from the clump of 
trees which marked the ruin, the 
driver, with a knowing look, asked, 

‘Do you want a clerk for early 
morning mass in the ould church 
beyant? I could lave the mare 
here fasthened up by the hedge, 
and I’d be proud to carry the 
prayer-books that you’ve got in the 
little box there, for yer honner.’ 

The placid beauty of the early 
morning, the twittering of the birds 
in the bushes, the whistle of the 
curlew as he rose from the sea-bor- 
dered meadow, the lowing of the 
herds half-buried in the deep 
grass, were not in unison with our 
‘ prayer-books ; but as we came 
near the churchyard, and made 
out the figures of three men stand- 
ing inside the ruined porch, the 
business of the hour asserted it- 
self. 

‘I see Prendergast, Considine, 
and the doctor—at least, I suppose 
the third man is the medico. No; 
I declare it’s the American colonel. 
What on earth can he be doing 
here ?” 

Our salutations were studiously 
polite; and the bows that Consi- 
dine made, and the way he clacked 
his heels as he stood on a grave- 
stone and received us at the en- 
trance, would have produced a 
sensation in any court in Germany. 

‘Colonel Slattery is here, gentle- 
men, in consequence of the me- 
dical friend mewtewally selected 
being engaged in attending a lady 
in the sthraw; and as the gallent 




















officer has studied medicine’— 
Coionel Slattery nodded—‘ in the 
most ayminint schools, and was 
good enough to propose to come 
with us, I thawt I might venture 
to attach him to our little party on 
this intheresting occasion. Have 
you had much expayrience in this 
work ? inquired Mr. Considine, 
sotto voce, when we had measured 
our fifteen paces. ‘No? Then 
perhaps you would not think me 
intherusive if I asked you to put 
in two dhrams of powder with my 
pisthells. It’s marked on the flashk. 
They throw high with more ; but 
they take all that. Any particu- 
lars you'd like attended to with 
these? Thank you. I think our 
men are very well placed. Will 
you give the word, or shall I? I? 
Much obliged to you, sir.’ 

We took our places, all but the 
colonel, who had mysteriously dis- 
appeared. 

I posted Bolton, according to 
the tradition, with his flank to the 
enemy. I had never seen him so 
stout as he looked that morning, 
and I wished I could have com- 
pressed him a little. Behind him 
was a patch of the old wall, where 
the ground was clear of grave- 
stones. 

Maurice Prendergast, with arms 
folded, stood with his back to the 
ruin. The pistols were handed to 
the two young men, and Dick, as 
I retired, gave me a cheerful nod. 
Mr. Considine’s politeness was now 
of the intensest, most ballet-master 
overpoweringness, and he planted 
himself beside an old tree, as if 
he were the only man on the 
ground and had all the duel to 
himself. 

‘Wan! he called out in a 
clear voice, which rang through 
the ruins. ‘Tew!’ he shouted 
still louder. I felt my heart stop. 
‘Foire! he said sharply, after a 
pause, which seemed an age. I 
saw the arms levelled as Maurice 
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and Dick Bolton looked for an in- 
stant towards each other ere the 
final word was given. ‘The reports 
were almost simultaneous. To my 
inexpressible horror, I saw Prender- 
gast start, the pistol dropped from 
his grasp, and as he put his hand 
to his face a stream of blood rushed 
through his fingers. As I ran to- 
wards him, Colonel Slattery, with 
a horrible yell, bounded from be- 
hind a gravestone, shouting—‘ I’m 
a dead man! and fell on the 
grass. 

‘I declare to you, if I were at 
the foot of the throne of mercy this 
moment,’ gasped out Bolton, on 
his knees before Maurice, glancing 
from him to me with a most sorrow- 
ful air, ‘I never—never aimed— 
never intended to go near you.’ 

‘ That’s the way people are often- 


est hit. It’s a dangerous practice, 
Mr. Bolton, quoth Mr. Consi- 
dine. ‘But, for the life of me, I 


can’t think how the colonel got 
grazed.’ 

Dick Bolton’s bullet, striking a 
tombstone, had glanced in a jag- 
ged mass, and had inflicted a dis- 
figuring and terrible-looking wound 
on Maurice’s face. Maurice’s ball 
had found out the lurking-place 
of the gallant Slattery, behind an 
ancient tomb, as he crouched in 
the dock-leaves, and had passed 
down through what he called ‘the 
fleshy part of his upper leg.’ 

I was busily engaged in binding 
up the injuries. Mr. Considine 
had run off for the carriages. Sud- 
denly a body of men rushed upon 


us, and I heard Mr. Bates ex- 
claim, 
‘My God! There is blood ! 


I’m afraid we're too late, after all ! 
There’s murder here already! O, 
Terry ! Terry! how could you en- 
gage in this!’ 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE OUTLAW. 


THE duel made an unusual sen- 
sation in Dublin, but the powers 
that be were content with heavy re- 
cognisances, and then a languid trial 
in which the Crown could procure 
no witnesses, except Colonel Slat- 
tery, who was turned inside out by 
the terrible cross-examination of 
our counsel, Mr. Bruiser, Q.C. So 
we were acquitted, amid much en- 
thusiasm. Colonel Fraser left the 
city with his daughter the day after 
our arrest, and we saw by a no- 
tice in a local paper that he re- 
mained for a couple of days at the 
Desmond Arms, Kilmoyle. But he 
passed through Dublin on the very 
eve of the trial, and merely sent me 
a note with the expression of a 
hope that we might meet in India. 

*You cannot forget,’ he added, 
‘I am bound to feel an interest in 
you, as you now know and feel. 
You have long indulged in very 
injurious misconceptions, which 
have been happily removed, and we 
can now be friends.’ 

I did not regret his departure. 
Although the strength of my way- 
ward feeling had been lived down, 
I could scarcely revert to the mise- 
ries of my early life without a sick- 
ness of heart, and I regarded him 
as the author of my wretchedness, 
and probably of the blight which 
had been cast over her who was 
separated from me for ever. All 
I hored was I might never see 
him more. 

The police could not find out 
any clue to the midnight outrage. 
One constable ‘stated’ he remark- 
ed three men, one very dark, like 
a foreigner, the other two with the 
air of seafaring men, loitering about 
the gambling-house, but after the 
smallest of the three had been in 
the house for a few minutes, they 
went away about eleven o'clock. 


Another constable deposed, that as 
he was on his beat two hours 
later he heard the sound of men 
running, and stood in a doorway 
to watch. The foremost, on be- 
ing challenged, leaped to one side 
and continued his flight, and im- 
mediately afterwards a second man, 
smaller and slighter, rushed past 
him also. He pursued them both, 
and heard a car drive away from 
the door of Morris’s gambling-house 
just as a gentleman came out, who 
seemed to stop the second man, 
and was suddenly felled to the 
ground by him. At that moment, 
as he was springing his rattle, he 
was struck from behind, and he 
remembered no more. 

Thewhole story was nomorethan 
a nine days’ wonder ; then it died 
out of men’s minds, for there were 
great troubles coming on the land, 
and long years passed ere the do- 
ings of that night were unfolded to 
me, as I shall relate by and by. 

My good old guardian, Mr. 
Bates, had been obliged to go 
abroad from failing health, and 
had abandoned business for a time ; 
but I received letters from him 
now and then. ‘Sir Richard is 
here,’ he wrote; ‘going fast, I 
fear; and your friend Mary has 
grown one of the most beautiful 
girls you ever saw: whoever gets 
her will have a treasure, whether 
she carries Kilmoyle with her or 
not; and, indeed, what with Sir 
Richard’s extravagance in the old 
days, and the pretty state they’ve 
got that unfortunate country into, 
it is very little there will be left to 
the Desmonds soon. Gerald Des- 
mond, the young fellow that’s in the 
Guards, Lord help us! is coming 
over here, and won’t be long till 
he spends all the money he has, 
except what is lodged for his 
steps. He is a good-looking 
lad, but not so handsome as that 
wild scamp of a father of his, who 
died before you remember. I am 
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sorry to say that the same story 
which applies to Kilmoyle is good 
for Lough-na-Carra—from bad to 
worse. Pass your examination as 
soon as you can, Terry, my boy; 
the moment you pass, there’s your 
berth ready for you. Miss Butler 
begs to be remembered to you 
—* Doctor Brady,” as she calls you 
and defends you against Major 
Turnbull, who said he would 
sooner be in the ranks than 
serve as a doctor. “So,” says 
she, “I will tell your dear friend 
and comforter, Herr Professor 
Wagermann, that he ought to 
have entertained the Nassau Dra- 
goon instead of philandering about 
Baden, and that in future you will 
have nothing to do with doctors.” 
She becomes quite enthusiastic on 
the subject.’ 

I was lonely indeed, but I work- 
ed all the harder. How I managed 
to keep out of politics is more than 
I can account for, except that I 
agreed with no party, and took it 
for granted I must be wrong on 
all points: my juste milieu was so 
small I could only stand on it my- 
self. 

‘Jack Window has been distin- 
guishing himself and his little craft 
by attacking a pirate flotilla of 
heavily-armed junks in the Chinese 
seas and destroying them in a most 
artistic manner, and J was almost 
as glad as he could have been 
when I read of his promotion to 
be commander, and his appoint- 
ment to the Termagant,’ wrote 
Standish, who sent me _ news- 
papers now and then and an oc- 
casional brief epistle. He had 
married, was going circuit, getting 
no briefs, but expecting them, and 
had become the editor of a news- 
paper, of which he said he ‘ wrote 
the greater part, including the ad- 
vertisements.’ 

Maurice Prendergast abruptly 
quitted college, and I lost sight 
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of him; but I heard that he and 
his sister were living in the old 
house near Kilmoyle. 

One day I read an impassioned 
harangue, which was cited by the 
paper in which it was reported as 
a magnificent specimen of elo- 
quence and reasoning. 

Wisdom is seldom to be found 
in the councils of the miserable, 
and as poverty makes poets—or 
compels men to write verses—so 
misery creates orators. The un- 
happy, the wretched are eloquent ; 
but eloquence has destroyed more 
than it has saved, and the great 
orators of the world stand amid 
ruins. The young, and the few 
elderly, men — honest most of 
them, foolish many, unpractical 
all—who vexed heaven with their 
oratory, and raved in prose and 
verse over the misfortunes of 
their native land, measured the 
chances of success in their cause 
by the grandeur of their words 
and the strength of their pas- 
sions. Maurice’s eloquence was 
angry and fervid, like that of a man 
who is burning with a sense of 
wrong, all the greater because it 
was undefined, and who took com- 
fort in covering with biting invec- 
tive and indignant reproach the 
supposed authors of national humi- 
liation and suffering. His reason- 
ing was admirable, save for the 
want of any soundness in the pre- 
mises. He was one of the fore- 
most among the Young Ireland 
party. The hound was baying 
at the elephant, and the elephant 
was preparing to ‘squelch it’ at the 
first step which placed it within 
reach of its legal proboscis. There 
had been a famine in Ireland, 
which was indeed but a sudden 
and violent augmentation and 
public exhibition before the world 
of a normal process going on in 
detail for generations. The poli- 
tical economists were quite de- 
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lighted. They revel in famines ; 
they expand their wings, and float 
about in the troubled atmosphere, 
as Mother Carey’s chickens dis- 
port themselves in a _ cyclone. 
‘See! they exclaimed, ‘ how beau- 
tifully our theory will be proved! 
Just watch and observe! We beg 
of you not to interfere with the 
laws of supply and demand. It 
is quite certain that if the people 
can pay for it, food will go to 
them ; if it does not go, and they 
die in consequence, it only proves 
that they did not want food, or 
ought not to get it, and that they 
deserved to die! Any attempt to 
set aside these great principles will 
prove abortive and ruinous They 
were reminded that on the first ap- 
pearance—the premonitory symp- 
toms—of the disease which led to 
this great starvation of the people, 
a government, listening only to 
the voice of humanity, had taken 
measures to provide food at or- 
dinary rates, and to store it up, 
so that, sudden as the calamity 
was, no human beings perished. 
‘Sheer downright madness !’ they 
shouted ; ‘it’s rank blasphemy !— 
it’s treason against our science ! 
Let us stand by and see the har- 
monious and wholesome working 
of our great code. Better let 
myriads die than violate these 
eternal principles.’ 

And so it was that, though mil- 
lions of money were spent, many 
people lingered and died. The 
suffering masses attributed the sac- 
rifice to the deliberate purpose of 
their rulers. The political econo- 
mists held that if money were to be 
granted—and it was most liberally 





poured out from the imperial trea- 
sury over the land—it should pro- 
vide the legions of starving pau- 
pers with labour solely on the con- 
dition that the labour should yield 
nothing and be worth nothing. 
There were boards of works de- 
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vising plans of working so that no 
work should be done for which 
there could be any return; and 
there were little statesmen racking 
their brains to render toil unpro- 
ductive, and framing circulars and 
minutes to the end that the army 
of the poor should be as a flight 
of locusts—just as useful, and no 
more—in the land. 

The famine passed away, but it 
placed an indelible mark on the 
country. Whilst the multitudes who 
had escaped the most horrible of 
deaths were shivering and wonder- 
ing at their safety, like those who 
cling to the bank of a torrent 
and see their kindred perish, the 
roar of the great democratic wave 
which swept over the face of Eu- 
rope, and submerged thrones and 
constitutions, reached their ears, 
and, listening eagerly, they at last 
began to strain their feeble voices to 
swell the clamour. They appealed 
for help to the world. Is it sur- 
prising that they hearkened readily 
to those who told them, if they 
arose and girt up their loins for 
the struggle, they would arouse the 
sympathy of the nations, and would 
be enabled to shake off a yoke 
which they had long been taught 
to regard as the cause of all their 
misery? Those who told them 
so, to be sure, were credulous or 
ignorant; in their reveries they 
fancied that one nationality was 
like another—that what one could 
do another could do under circum- 
stances totally different. A country 
gentleman, unwarlike, vain, per- 
verse, and impracticable — some 
briefless barristers intoxicated by 
the praises cf their followers—a 
few ardent journalists, who deem- 
ed burning sentences and fervid 
periods to be potent as volleys of 
musketry and discharges of grape 
—weak enthusiasts, who thought 
that to die for a cause was to gain 
it—unselfish, but violent, utterly 
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futile, foolish conspirators, who 
plotted every morning in the 
newspapers, and held public meet- 
ings at night to carry out their 
secret designs —these, and such 
as these, joined by the despera- 
does who are ever ready to run 
the hazard of the die in any dan- 
gerous enterprise, absolutely set 
to work to wrest Ireland from the 
dominions of the crown under 
which it was placed hundreds of 
years before Scotland acknow- 
ledged its sway, and under which 
it had been ruied for a period al- 
most as long as that during which 
England itself has been subject to 
it. The whole scheme burst into 
thin air before a few rounds of 
ball cartridge ; melted away like 
the smoke of the policemen’s mus- 
kets from the windows of the farm- 
house at Ballingarry. But as the 
tiniest jet of flame from the crater 
tells of tremendous fires raging be- 
low, the outbreak proved that the 
elements of fierce eruption were 
underlying the crust which scarcely 
warmed to the touch of the expiring 
flash. The volcano is burning yet, 
and ever since that time a number 
of well-meaning people have been 
toiling up the mountain-side with 
tin cans and watering-pots, drib- 
bling the contents down the crater 
by way of extinguishing the fire 
and quenching the internal con- 
flagration. 

‘Nice times it is indeed,’ quoth 
Phinny Codd. ‘Here was I tuk 
up this mornin’ for carryin’ con- 
sayled arrums, and what was it 
but the blade of the ould knife I 
scraped the boots wud! The polis 
swore t’was a pike-head, when any 
fool could see the differ— 

‘Did you ever see a pike-head, 
Phinny ?” 

* Never a raal one, yer honner. 
I’ve seen picthers of them ; laste- 
ways, things they tould me was 
pikes; but that was when I was a 
gossoon, yer honner. The ould 
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Romans [ heerd tell—I don’t mane 
the Roman Catholics, yer know— 
used their pikes and made the lads 
caper.’ 

‘The old Romans had not to 
deal with muskets and bayonets, 
Phinny.’ 

*O! I suppose not indeed, yer 
honner. Well for them it was, too. 
But a pike does not want cather- 
idges, and its chape too.’ 

I suspect Mr. Codd knew more 
about pikes than he liked to admit. 
He, as well as most of his class, 
was much excited about ‘poor Mr. 
Prendergast,’ and about politics 
generally. 

‘Purty elections they are! It’s 
myself pities these poor English if 
they has to git out of the members 
we're sendin’ them this time what 
the boys over here want! Bedad, 
they'll be puzzled to explain what 
they'd like for themselves, and it’s 
little they'll have if they get what 
they’re worth. Why, they couldn’t 
represent themselves properly if 
they was put to it.’ 

One night, as I sat up late read- 
ing for my last examination, a 
gentle tap came to the door. I 
opened it, and Maurice Prender- 
gast stood before me. A bright 
red scar on his cheek heightened 
the expression of desperation and 
resolve stamped on his features, 
but his look was haggard, and hard 
lines seamed his pale thin face. 

‘Terence Brady,’ said he, ‘I 
have come to you for shelter. An 
hour will save me.’ 

I took him by the hand, and led 
him into my little room. 

‘I suppose you know all? he 
exclaimed. ‘There is a reward 
upon my head. Our struggle is 
over for the present. We have 
been deceived. The miserable 
wretches have been so trodden 
down there is no strength or man- 
hood left in them. ‘They have 
abandoned us to our fate. If it 
were to save my life a hundred 
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times over, I would not stir a step 
from this wretched city, but that I 
still live and hope. How long, O 
Lord !—how long ?” 

‘You are ill, Maurice; you need 
refreshment and repose. I will get 
you something to eat; then turn in 
and rest, and tell me your story in 
the morning.’ 

‘Ill’ he repeated, ‘rest! Yes; 
God knows, I am sick—sick at 
heart. Rest I shall never know 
till my work is done, or I meet 
the fate of those who have trodden 
the same path before me. Do you 
think there is rest even in the grave 
for those who love their country, 
and hear, even with the cold dull 
ear of death, the groans of her 
despair ?” 

* Maurice, I know that you are 
deeply compromised, but I believe 
that even now the vindictive and 
ferocious government, as you call 
it, which you have done your best 
to overthrow would forgive you if 
you sought for pardon.’ 

He struck the table with his 
clenched fist, and with an oath 
burst out— 

‘Were it to save my soul from 
eternal torment, and redeem all 
dear to me from misery, I would 
not.’ 

I caught the sound of men’s 
steps on the stairs coming up- 
wards, and presently there was a 
loud knock at the door. 

Maurice’s face darkened as he 
listened to the footsteps. Putting 
his hand inside his breast, he drew 
forth and quietly cocked a pistol, 
and whispered, 

‘ They are here; do not be afraid 
that I shall do them harm. This 
is for myself; for I will not be 
taken alive.’ 

I hurried him into my bedroom, 
took my college gown, and put- 
ting Maurice into my old easy-chair, 
threw it over him, and dragged th 
bedclothes over the back of it, a 
though they had been thrown off 
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in a hurry as I was getting up to 
go to the door. 

Theknocking was growing louder. 
I was in my dressing}-gown and 
slippers. Making a pretence of 
opening the bedroom door as 
though it had been shut, I went in 
great apparent haste to answer the 
summons. 

‘Who is there ?’ I inquired. 

‘Be good enough to open the 
door, Mr. Brady. There is an im- 
portant message for you.’ 

As I turned the key in the 
lock two men in plain clothes 
glided in and took possession of 
my room. 

‘We beg pardon, sir. It is well 
known that you are a loyal gentle- 
man, Mr. Brady, but I am com- 
pelled to visit you in the discharge 
of my duty. You know Mr. Mau- 
rice Prendergast ? 

‘I do.’ 

‘Have you seen him lately ?’ 

‘ Before I answer that question, 
tell me who you are, and by what 
right you come into my room un- 
asked.’ 

‘We are police constables; I 
hold in my hand a warrant for 
the arrest of Maurice Prendergast 
on a charge of high treason. And 
now, sir, I ask have you seen him, 
and if so, when ?” 

‘You have no right to put ques- 
tions to me. But suppose that I 
were to tell you that I had seen 
him—seen him in, this room this 
very night—what then?’ 

The other policeman, taking the 
candle which I had left upon the 
table, meantime walked around my 
bedroom and looked into the 
presses. 

Maurice’s hat lay on a chair 
near the table: the man’s eye rested 
on it. He cast a quick, sharp 
glance at me, and then at his chief, 
as the latter exclaimed— 

‘In this room to-day! You see 
we were quite right, Corrigan ; he 
is in the College.’ 
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*He certainly was,’ I remarked 
carelessly, ‘and for all I know may 
be in the College now. But my 
premises are not very extensive, 
and you can judge for yourself 
whether he is here or not. I dare- 
say you are aware there are more 
rooms than mine, and there are 
many where he is more likely to 
be than here.’ 

Sergeant Brand walked to the 
bedroom door, looked under the 
bed, his hand resting on the chair 
as he did, and returned. 

There was a curious expression 
in Corrigan’s eye as he glanced at 
me again. 

‘I can’t see any sign of him, 
Sergeant Brand; perhaps he may 
have slipped into the park and 
got over the wall. There are 
two more we have got to call on 
yet.’ 

‘I suppose, Mr. Brady, there is 
no use in asking you where Mr. 
Prendergast went to, for you would 
not know ?” 

I replied by a shake of the head. 
The sergeant took another survey 
of the rooms; Constable Corrigan 
held the candle up the chimney, 
opened the small pantry again, and 
shook his head. Then they took 
their departure ; but I thought one 
of them, at least, knew more than 
he cared to let his chief become 
acquainted with. 

Maurice was sitting in the chair, 
and listened till the noise of their 
footsteps receded in the court 
below. 

‘Hide the candle, Brady! he 
said. ‘The voice of one sounded 
familiar to me.’ 

He crept to the window, and by 
the light in the square we could 
see the dark figures of the police 
moving along the wall. At the 
angle of the square they were met 
by a man. 

‘Do you see the scoundrel — 
that limping fellow they are speak- 
ing to? Don’t you recognise him?’ 
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asked Prendergast. ‘See ; they are 
going off together. Well, we may 
meet again, Mr. Michael Slattery 
—and if we do—’ 

‘Why put yourself in the power 
of such wretches? Is it not the 
old, old story? 

‘And if there were no risks, 
where would be the sacrifice? It 
is by these we must measure the 
greatness of our cause.’ 

‘Well, but by that measure bur- 
glary and robbery, being highly 
dangerous, thank Heaven, may be 
held to be great causes by burglars 
and robbers, at all events.’ 

‘Terence, I am about to bid 
you a long farewell. If I can 
escape now, I will see you no more, 
for I cannot live in this wretched 
and degraded land. My sister, 
God help her! will join me; and 
we are going to the New World, 
where Ireland is building up a 
nation. Good-bye; God _ bless 
you?’ 

He paused for a moment, and 
by the reflection of the lamp be- 
neath I saw his features were work- 
ing in great agitation. 

‘Terence ! he continued, ‘ there 
is one thing wrings my heart. 
Yes, we have a common bond in 
misery—I love Mary Butler—love 
her with a madness which is all 
the greater because it is despe- 
rate! I tell it to you because your 
case is as hopeless as my own. 
No! do not deny it. Love is a 
fountain of light, and no shadow 
can came nigh its radiance. Yes! 
Heaven help us both! When I go 
I leave my soul behind me. I envy 
you, because you will tread the 
same unhappy yet blessed soil. 
But, far as I may be, I shall hear 
of her—never lose sight of her! 
Am I not a lucky, happy fellow ? 
—twenty-two years of age, a 
pauper, a proscribed traitor; in 
love with two impossibilities—lIre- 
land, and the niece of Sir Richard 
Desmond of Kilmoyle !’ 
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He laughed bitterly. 

‘It is a famous idea. I almost 
wish the fellow just now had put 
his paw upon me. Once I thought 
you might be a rival, and I hated 
you. I was only a boy then. 
Now that you are as hopeless as 
myself, I pity you—just as you 
pity me for my devotion to my 
country. And now for my plunge 
in the dark ! 

He opened the door and looked 
out. 

* You will certainly be taken,’ I 
cried. ‘Stay here till the morning, 
and we will devise some plan— 
some stratagem—’ 

‘ Taken ?—never! My plans are 
all fixed. And now I must go. 
They may return and make surer 
search. Good-night ! 

He bounded downstairs, and I 
heard him singing loudly as he 
walked across the square and turned 
towards the College park. 

I listened till all was still. 

‘Yes, he is right! I love Mary 
Butler. I am a fool—an utter, 
hopeless fool! But can I help it? 
No ;—no more, my good Terence 
Brady, than you can help being six 
feet high, or having a very soft, 
womanly, irresolute sort of nature, 
excitable to boot, with a ten- 
dency to day-dreams, sentiment, 
and the like. So to bed, sir fool ! 
and wish that poor wretch a safe 
escape from justice, and pray for 
your own delivery from bonds 
which seem riveted for ever.’ 


CHAPTER XXV. 
GAZETTED AT LAST. 

Ir is a fine autumn evening, and 
the breeze, which trifles with straws 
and dried leaves and chance poul- 
try feathers in the parade-ground 
at Tilbury, can scarcely blow out 
the folds of the ensign which has 
been hoisted to do honour to her 
Majesty’s ship Termagant, John 
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Window, Esq., commander, which 
has just returned from the East 
Indies, andanchored in the Thames 
off the Falcon Hotel, to the great 
delight of the guests at that ancient 
hostelry, with the transports Mary 
Brown and Anna Maria Jones, 
having on board a wing of the 
Bengal Tigers in company. I am 
sitting in all the glories of an 
assistant-surgeon’s undress of that 
period—or of every or any period, 
in the British army—on the ram- 
part, among a group of young 
gentlemen from Fort Pitt, mostly 
of the medical persuasion, but in- 
clusive of the species ensign and 
lieutenant. We watch the old 
Commandant as he paces up and 
down in ‘full fig’ with Colonel 
Bagshaw and Major Grimshaw, 
whose conversation reaches us in 
fragments as they pass. 

‘It’s a rascally shame to send 
us to Ireland—that’s what I say! 
There is the Eighty-second, which 
ought— 

And the colonel’s voice dies 
away, and no more is heard in 
articulate speech till at the next 
wheel and turn the manly note of 
Grimshaw takes up the tale. 

. , the senior major of the 
whole batch, with five years more 
service than Piper! It’s a con- 
founded shame—that’s what I say ; 
and if I could afford it I’d see the 
whole service—’ 

And then comes nothing but 
* buzz,’ ‘buzz,’ ‘buzz,’ ’twixt us 
and silence ; and the medicos, en- 
signs, and lieutenants think some- 
thing or other that is going to 
happen to each is ‘a confounded 
shame,’ and grumble accordingly. 

I had been for some days gazet- 
ted to the ‘King’s Own Bengal 
Tigers’ as assistant-surgeon, and 
had the day before received orders 
to report myself for duty with the 
detachment which was proceeding 
from Tilbury Fort. 

My examination had been passed 
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triumphantly. I had borne all 
jokes, practical and unpractical, 
which as a ‘pill’ and a ‘ Paddy’ I 
was bound to expect and to under- 
go. My preliminary training at 
Sweatenham had not been without 
its uses at Chatham; and I was 
established in the good graces of 
the authorities who deigned to be 
aware of my existence at all, and 
to take some interest in my work. 

Sir Philip was pleased at the way 
in which the examiners spoke of 
me; and ifthere had been better 
news from Lough-na-Carra— if— 
alas ! that I must say it—if I could 
but have that which made my 
veins thrill and tingle as the blood 
rushed to my heart—if I could but 
see Mary Butler once more, and 
ask her not to forget me—no, that 
would not do ; forget is too cold a 
word—well, then, if I could only 
just see her without troubling my- 
self now to think what I ought to 
say, I should feel at least satisfied, 
if not happy, sustained in my pur- 
pose of doing my duty, and work- 
ing on to the end. 

Would anyone believe me if I 
told him I did not take a full look 
more than once at myself in the 
glass when I was arrayed in my 
new coatee of blazing scarlet, with 
its elegant facings of gosling green? 
—that I never drew my sword, 
and examined the glittering blade, 
stamped with the renowned name of 
‘Spriggs and Tacks, army tailors, 
warranted’ (not to shed blood, and 
to bend sooner than break or cut) ? 
—that I did not practise a few 
graceful poses and attitudes ?—and 
that I did not grow immensely red 
as I issued forth in all my splen- 
dour to dine with the P.M.O. the 
first night I became regimental as- 
sistant-surgeon of the Bengal Tigers? 
I suppose not, and so I shall not 
make any statement on the subject. 
All I know is that I was tolerably 
contented with my position in those 
days. I had no troubles about re- 
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lative rank; I did not care whe- 
ther Ensign Shock or Lieutenant 
Trotter was above or below me, or 
had rank ‘with and after’ me in 
choice of quarters or not. Nor 
did I burn with a desire to sit on 
Boards, as Minos with AZacus Styles 
and Rhadamanthus Robinson, to 
condemn forage-caps, or pass sen- 
tence on a faulty pipeclay con- 
tractor. No badge of inferiority in 
belts or feathers was stamped upon 
my soul. 

Marmaduke Blossom, M.D., De- 
puty Inspector-general of Hospi- 
tals, was a gentleman of gracious 
presence, inclined to be very much 
embonpoint, and with a lofty manner 
in the ordering of doctors, patients, 
orderlies, wards, and hospital be- 
longings generally, which marked 
him as a very Napoleon of medi- 
cine. He was, for the time, a highly- 
decorated man; but these were 
pro-Crimean days, and the Russian 
War, the Chinese War, the Persian 
War, and the Indian Mutiny had 
not produced that crop of ribbons, 
crosses, medals, and clasps which 
has been sown broadcast over the 
left breasts of this fortunate genera- 
tion. Hehad a modest medal or two 
for Sikh and Caffre campaigns, but 
he no more expected a C.B. than 
he did a Garter. He was given to 
botany and entomology, had written 
a monogram on the ‘ Hocus Gigas’ 
of South Africa, papers on the ‘ Po- 
cus Minor of Loodianah,’ on the 
Use of Stimulants in Cases of Weak- 
ness and Prostration, and Blossom 
On the Bile was much esteemed by 
the Indian profession. He had in- 
vented a very acute agony for ma- 
lingerers, in which nitric acid and a 
powerful galvanic battery had some 
share ; and he was altogether re- 
garded as a highly-accomplished 
officer and a light of the depart- 
ment. Mrs. Blossom was a very 
thin, acute-figured, and sharp-faced 
little woman, who always spoke in 
the plural number—unless she con- 
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sented to a momentary divorce in 
the form, ‘the Inspector-general 
and I ;—and there were many little 
Blossoms, whose governesses, both 
parlour and nursery, and nursery- 
maids, and nurses, were objects of 
much dread to the youthful medical 
officers of the garrison, as there 
were stories abroad of fellows be- 
ing sent off to the West Indies and 
the Gold Coast at a moment’s no- 
tice, for the supposed offence of 
winking at them. 

The P.M.O.’s house was the 
scene of a festivity this night. 

As in duty bound I was very 
early, and was overwhelmed by 
the condescensions of Mrs. Blossom 
and the dignity of her great chief, 
whom I was in the habit of follow- 
ing clinically from ward to ward far 
more frequently than was good for 
his reputation in my eyes. ‘There 
were three medicine men of low de- 
gree, who had, like myself, come az 
pied de la lettre of our invitations. 
They were severally engaged in se- 
curing the young affections of four 
little Blossoms, the extra one of 
whom was a great embarrassment 
to M‘Tavish, Byles, and O’Shea 
respectively. A sad fraulein, on 
a remote chair, superintended the 
blandishments of the diplomatic 
doctors and the manners of her 
youthful charges. My arrival re- 
lieved them immensely. Miss May, 
a straight-haired wiry child, was at 
once attached to me; but I was 
liberated by the appearance of the 
Barrack-Master, who was the pos- 
sessor of an orchard, and had the 
best claim to the young affections 
of my little friend. Colonels, ma- 
jors, captains, and surgeons, with 
or without wives and daughters, 
arrived, one after the other, till the 
glory culminated in the apparition 
of the Port-Admiral and of General 
Sir Thomas and Lady Tickell. It 
was a great relief to find myself 
near the end of the table, far re- 
moved from the blaze of the great. 
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‘I wouldn’t advise you to ven- 
ture on that fizz,’ said my neigh- 
bour. ‘ The fizz at Chatham are 
like Vauban’s masterpieces—not 
meant to be taken.’ 

My neighbour was a young. en- 
gineer just entering on a brilliant 
career of drainage and culvert- 
making and barrack reports all 
over the world. 

‘You are going to join the Ben- 
gal Tigers, I hear, to-morrow.’ 

‘Yes; I was in orders to-night. 
Do you know them ? 

‘Not very well. Desmond, the 
man who commands the detach- 
ment at Tilbury, exchanged from the 
Coldstreams, where he got his lieu- 
tenancy early. He is a nephew of 
Sir Richard Desmond. The famine 
has stopped the rents, and he has 
had to leave the Guards, I suspect, 
for more reasons than one.’ 

Sir Richard’s third brother, who 
lived and died abroad, had a son 
in the army; but there were no 
friendly relations between the uncle 
and the young man, and he never 
appeared at the Castle. Here he 
was coming to the surface at last— 
close at hand, too. 

Next morning I was on my way 
to Tilbury, and was duly presented 
by the medical officer in charge to 
Captain Gerald Desmond. 

He was a handsome young fel- 
low, with a great air of his uncle 
about him: the same easy, indo- 
lent manner, relieved by a quick, 
observant look; and at times there 
was a curl about the lip, and a 
sneering coldness in his voice, 
which, far more than his natural 
disposition, had gained for him 
the sobriquet of ‘ the cynic.’ 

‘And so you are the son of that 
Jack Brady ofwhom [heard so much 
when I was a youngster. There 
was something about my aunt 
Mary—eh? And that old scamp 
of an uncle of mine was your guar- 
dian! ’Pon my word, I hope he had 
not much to do with your teaching.’ 
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He listened indolently, looking 
at me with half-closed eyes, as I 
told him how very little his uncle 
had to say to me. 

‘Well, it is little matter to me. 
When he goes—and they tell me 
he can’t last long—my uncle Denis 
will take his place; and we shall 
see what he can do with all that 
his excellent brother leaves of 
Kilmoyle. By the bye, Mr. Brady, 
you know my fair cousin Mary? 
She made a little sensation last 
year in London for the short time 
she was allowed to delight the 
world ; but I was on leave at the 
time; and unless she is much 
changed, she is very good-looking, 
though rather heavy in hand, and 
stupid.’ 

‘Stupid, Captain Desmond? She 
must be changed indeed. I have 
not met her for some time now; 
but I feel sure she never could 
be stupid. Even as a child she 
was sensible and clever.’ 

‘Ah, you see, sensible girls 
are apt to become stupid as they 
grow old. And clever girls become 
such deuced bores. However, I 
daresay I shall be able some day 
to judge for myself. I’m very glad 
to have a Kilmoyle man in the 
regiment. Good-morning. We 
shall meet at mess.’ 

I was wandering about the bar- 
rack-yard, admiring the energy of 
the British washerwoman, listening 
involuntarily to the fervid discourse 
of the matrons of the washing-tub 
among themselves, or to the short 
and very imperative admonitions 
which they addressed to their young 
broods as they played in the vici- 
nity, when I heard— 

‘Guard, turn out ! Out tumbled 
the occupants of the gate-house, 
and fell into line, and there came 
in sight in the gateway a portly 
naval officer in uniform—cocked 
hat, epaulettes, and all. Could it 
be? No other man in all the land 
could ever smile like that, or look 
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around him with such large, star- 
ing, genial eyes. It was Jack 
Window. 

He stopped for a moment, put 
up his hand to his forehead, as if 
to clear his view, and in an instant 
we were shaking hands—two a- 
piece — with a vehemence which 
much perturbed Sergeant M‘Crac- 
ken and the guard, and caused 
a sensation among the idlers in 
the barrack- yard. In another 
moment the old fort-wall shook 
as the first gun of the Termagant 
opened with a salute ; for the gene- 
ral of the district and the port- 
admiral from Chatham had both 
arrived on a tour of inspection, 
and Captain Window was under 
orders to anchor in the stream 
alongside the transports which 
had arrived with a wing of ‘my 
regiment.’ 

‘We hear there’s mischief stir- 
ringin that terrible country of yours, 
Terry,’ said Captain Jack. ‘By 
Jove, I think the fellow was right 
who said that the only thing 
to do was to scuttle the whole 
island.’ 

‘Whoever lives in Ireland will 
be Irish, if it came up from the 
bottom. If you peopled the land 
with English and Scotch to-morrow, 
history tells you that they would 
be less easy to deal with than the 





natives. Better try to stop the 
leaks.’ 

‘Hang your history, Terry! 
Don’t let us talk politics. I only 


mean there’s always a row going 
on there.’ 

‘Did you ever see the ocean 
calm when the wind was blowing ? 
And yet no one can see the wind, 
though he can feel it.’ 

* I would to Heaven we could get 
a calm for once over there,’ quoth 
Captain Jack. 

I told him my little story and 
all that had passed since we parted, 
and he jerked out small waifs and 
strays of his cruisings. 
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‘I say, Terry,’ he broke in sud- 
denly, ‘lest I forget it, what be- 
came of that dark fellow—that mate 
of yours with the black eyes and 
handsome face I took a dislike to 
—Pendergrass, Prendergas, orsome 
such name ?” 

‘He left college, was engaged 
in the troubles of 1848, and went 
abroad. I have not heard of him 
for a year or more; but I’m told 
he went to America, and that his 
sister is about to sell the place and 
join him. She did wonders during 
the famine.’ 

‘Then, by Jove, it was he! ex- 
claimed Captain Jack, slapping his 
thigh. ‘I seldom mistake a face. 
I ran into Pensacola from Key 
West—it’s a Yankee port in the 
Gulf, you know, Terry—and the 
officer who boarded us—as cheeky 
a fellow as ever I met, one Lieu- 
tenant O’Driscoll—had a man with 
him whom I could have sworn was 
our friend. And who do you think 
O’Driscoll was? Hang me if it 
wasn’t our old acquaintance. It 
was hard to stand, I tell you, when 
he asked me, in a regular Cape 
Cod drawl, with a touch of Cork 
in it—‘‘ Cap’en, I say, did you ever 
happen, when you were on the 
Irish station, to have a little cruise 
over this side after a Baltimore 
clipper called the Sarey Sykes?” I 
was nigh choking on the spot.’ 

‘Had the other, whom you think 
was Maurice Prendergast, a mark 
on his face ?” 

‘Yes—a red scar on the cheek : 
the very thing which prevented my 
being quite sure of him.’ 

‘ And what did you do?” 

‘What could I do but be civil, 
keep Mr. O'Driscoll at arm’s length, 
and get out of Pensacola as soon 
as I could?’ 

As he was returning from his 
interview with the port-admiral, 
Captain Jack had just time to 
whisper, ‘Get ready, my lad; service 
companies and all. The Cove of 
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Cork—we are to be off with the 
morning’s tide.’ 

It is the custom of the service to 
act in war time with great publicity, 
but to keep all movements a dead 
secret in time of peace—arga/, Bag- 
shaw and Grimshaw, who had some 
inkling of the destination, kept it 
in their bosoms, and no note of 
preparation was sounded till orders 
came round, and then there was of 
course a cry of ‘shame.’ Captain 
Desmond took it philosophically. 
‘It’s a bad time of the year to go 
over, if ever there’s a good time. 
Rivers ‘all dry, of course—too late 
for hunting, too early for shooting. 
However, I have a morbid curi- 
Osity to see the country, for I be- 
long to it, though little of it belongs 
to me. As I was born there, I 
suppose I must plead guilty to the 
charge of being an Irishman, though 
I ain’t unlucky enough to be a man 
of genius as well.’ 

Lieutenant Tweedle, who had 
just engaged an eminent professor 
to come over every day from 
Gravesend and give him lessons 
on the flute, was furious. ‘ Spider’ 
Leyton, the ensign, who had the 
day before fallen in love with 
‘Egad! the ver loveliest gurl eva’ 
saw in my life! was in despair. But 
the first duty of a soldier is to obey 
—and pretty hard times he will 
have ofit ifhe does not—and by that 
time next evening we were lean- 
ing our chins on the bulwarks of 
the Anna Maria Jones, or peering 
through our glasses at the shore, 
as with the ebb-tide and a light 
breeze we slipped down past Do- 
ver Castle, and shaped our course 
for Land’s End. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE BENGAL TIGERS. 


Tue Regimental Order - Book 
was going round the little party of 























officers just before dinner in the 
dingy mess-room of the barracks 
in the pugnacious town of Thurles. 

‘I see Desmond's in orders for a 
month’s leave ; he’s always getting 
leave,’ yawned Wilmot. 

‘Don’t you know his uncle’s 
dead? said Nash. ‘I just saw 
Desmond at Cork, and he was 
starting for Nice. He told me he 
expected the other uncle, who is 
coming home from India, to arrive 
in England next week.’ 

‘Lucky fellow! to find himself 
a baronet with a fine estate.’ 

‘O, it’s not such a good pro- 
perty after all, I’m told. The late 
man went through a great deal of 
money, and it is bad times for the 
landlords now, if ever there were 
good ones.’ 

It was the first intelligence I had 
of an event long expected; but 
that night a letter with the Nice 
postmark upon it, from Mr. Bates, 
announced to me the loss of a link 
in the chain which bound me to 
the past. ‘Miss Butler bears up 
wonderfully,” wrote my guardian. 
‘There never was such a nurse in 
the world, and poor Sir Richard 
may well have thought, as he did 
in his last wanderings, that an 
angel hovered around him. Gerald 
Desmond, who kept aloof from 
his uncle for years past, wrote to 
say he would come over when he 
heard the last news; but Sir Rich- 
ard did not appear very anxious to 
see him, though he did not tell 
Mary to decline the visit. I am 
glad to hear he is disposed to be 
friendly to you. Denis, too, is on 
his way home, and will find he is 
Sir Denis on his arrival. 

‘Hewiill, I fear, receivethe estate 
in a very undesirable condition. 
Poor Sir Richard, as you are aware, 
was only too easy with the tenants, 
but he could not do without money ; 
and if things went on badly when 
he was abroad, they went worse 
when he came to Kilmoyle. The 
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rental has been getting smaller, 
and the mortgages and interest 
have been growing. Still, all might 
have gone on with leases falling in 
and prices rising, but for the fa- 
mine. The Kilmoyle estate and 
Ballymoyle were heavily assessed 
for the rates in aid; and there is 
no hope of back rent at all, as the 
tenants are dead or fled. The 
mortgages mount up to near ten 
years’ purchase of the rental in 
good times; and what they come 
to now is more than I can say till 
we get things to rights. Everything 
will depend on Sir Denis, and if 
he is as rich as they say, and man- 
ages Kilmoyle as well as he did 
Cawnpore and those Indian places 
I have heard tell of, but don’t re- 
member the names of, he may save 
a good deal of the property yet. 
Of course Miss Mary will live with 
the new baronet, who was always 
anxious she should come to him. 
He was dotingly fond of her poor 
mother ; and if he won’t be proud 
of her, he must be worse than a 
Turk.’ 

Farther and farther the hope of 
my life was drawing from me—the 
vision slowly fading away. I put 
a band of crape on the arm of 
my regimental jacket in memory 
of my departed guardian, and 
trudged about my little hospital 
day after day with sinking heart. 
The new man could take no in- 
terest in me; on the contrary, 
would regard me with dislike, for 
he never forgave my father. He 
was, I was told, a stern, cold, 
imperious man, and Mr. Bates’s 
letters showed that gentleman was 
rather astonished at the contrast 
he presented to easy-going Sir 
Richard. ‘Iam glad to tell you 
Sir Denis approved of all we had 
done, but he insisted on having 
the tomb opened and the remains 
sent over to Kilmoyle. TheCarrara 
marble will cost a deal, and I think 
Sir Denis will open his eyes when 
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he sees the parish church. He is 
very tender and kind to Mary, and 
already has made great way with 
her, for he is direct in purpose and 
very thoughtful, and he just thaws 
when she comes into the room like 
a snow-flake in the sun. I think 
he is rather pleased with his nephew 
Gerald, and it is arranged he is to 
get another month’s leave, if pos- 
sible, and they will go over to Ire- 
land together. Master Gerald is 
evidently struck with his lovely 
cousin ; who could help it? She 
is to be mistress of everything; but 
there is some young lady whom Sir 
Denis took home from India to go 
and live with them—I believe, the 
daughter of some old friend ; though 
as I am not favoured with con- 
fidence I ask no questions. He has 
quite upset the London attorneys. 
They wrote to say they supposed 
he did not intend to reside at Kil- 
moyle after his long absence in 
foreign countries, but assured him 
of their readiness to take charge of 
the property. 

‘ By return he wrote to Fagg and 
Grubb, giving instructions and me- 
moranda and views which fairly 
took away their breath. They 
would at once draw up schedules, 
showing the whole state of the 
property, accompanied by maps 
and rent-rolls, and tables of pro- 
duce and revenue of all kinds, 
specifying all particulars connected 
with every tenant or person living 
on the estate, to be ready by his 
arrival in Ireland within three 
weeks from the date of his letter. 
He intends, he told them, to reside 
permanently in Kilmoyle ; the shoot- 
ing-box in the Highlands and the 
hunting-seat near Leamington are 
to be sold at once, and only the 
family residence in , from 
which the present tenants are to be 
turned out as soon as possible, is 
to be retained. Forms after the 
Indian fashion were annexed, to 
be filled up with detailed statistical 
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tables about prisons, county rates, 
poor rates, and churches, schools, 
fisheries, mines, forests, rivers, lakes, 
pasturage, arable, peat — Protest- 
ants, Catholics, Methodists, Qua- 
kers, &c. &c.’ 

As Fagg wrote to me—‘I think 
Grubb and I will have enough to 
do for the rest of our natural lives. 
It’s like an abstract ofall the blue- 
books, Devon commissions, poor- 
law returns, and parliamentary pa- 
pers issued since the Union. I am 
thinking we shall have rather a 
different time of it with Sir Denis 
from what we had with Sir Richard. 
He'll find it’s all very well for 
Hindoos and Indians; but the 
Irish can’t be managed in that 
way, as he will find out, or I’m 
mistaken. Miss Mary desires to 
be remembered to you, and says 
she hopes to see you again at the 
Castle when they return; and she 
has been saying very kind things 
of you to Sir Denis, who, you know, 
has a sort of rancune against the 
name. She must see you in your 
uniform, she says, to ascertain if 
there is any difference to the fe- 
minine eye between the attire of 
Mars and Aésculapius. Poor Major 
Turnbull is much cut up about the 
loss of his old friend, and says he 
can’t bear to go back to the Castle 
—for the present, at any rate; 
though Sir Denis, who knew him 
well in India, insisted on his staying 
in the old quarters. As for myself, 
when I wind up Sir Richard’s 
affairs as far as I can, I will retire 
from work, and amuse myself— 
sorry fun I fear it will be, Terry— 
with looking after the affairs of 
Lough-na-Carra as well as I can 
from some warm spot abroad, 
making a run over now and then 
whenever I am wanted, if indeed I 
can be of any use to anyone.’ 

The regiment was broken up 
in detachments, and I was left at 
Thurles to attend to the sick, of 
whom there were only too many, 
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as typhus and whisky were busy 
in the county. Then I was trans- 
ferred to Clonmel, and moved 
from place to place till I at last 
found myself in the sweet town of 
Athlone. Captain Desmond had 
returned to duty; but his company 
was away at an outpost, and I only 
heard of Sir Denis and Mary Butler 
at long intervals. Sir Denis re- 
turned to London after he had made 
his appearance, and satisfied his 
men of business that he was deter- 
mined to have his own way. The 
news that the new proprietor was 
going to live in the long-neglected 
family residence caused a variety 
of feelings in the vicinity. The 
tenantry wondered whether he 
would be as easy as his brother, or 
whether he would be ‘a tyrant?’ 
the few proprietors who lived on 
their estates rather disliked the 
idea of being overshadowed by a 
man of such reputation and reputed 
wealth. 

The Bengal Tigers after a time 
gathered up one wing in Ath- 
lone prepared for a short flight, 
and ‘Major Grimshaw and the 
officers of her Majesty’s Own West 
Lincoln Regiment (which consisted, 
by the by, of some sixty per cent of 
Irishmen, who would have been ex- 
ceedingly puzzled to say where the 
regiment got its designation), re- 
quested the honour, &c. &c.,’ of the 
company of a number of the neigh- 
bouring gentry to dinner in order to 
celebrate the occasion. I confess I 
liked these convivial meetings, till 
my mess-bills came round, though 
our cook was a thorn in the flesh, 
whose doings were not easily to 
be eradicated, and our wine was 
furious as fire in sherries, fiery as 
lava in clarets, and suggestive of 
perry, sugar, and white-lead in 
champagnes — and the glitter of 
plate had ceased to be a gloze for 
the burnt soups, under-done fish, 
indescribable entrées, and porten- 
tous joints. 
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‘I avaw I nevaw sit down to 
dinnaw at awr mess but I feel as if 
I was engaged in positive hostili- 
ties: first a despwet skirmish with 
the swoop,’ gasped little Crammer, 
‘in which you're sure to be 
wowsted—then you move on the 
fish, which pwesents a dreffle re- 
sistance—what’s not bone ishawder 
than bone, and what’s soft is 
softer, egad! than anything. Then 
the horrid and artful enemy throws 
out a deuced lot of small worrying 
formations—invincible squaws and 
columns of unenterable entrées at 
quawtaw distance ! gethwing up all 
our stwength, we engage in a san- 
gwiney encountaw with our impweg- 
nable joint, and as we retiwaw 
awfily shattawed are attacked by a 
relentless and persecuting pastwy, 
which nevaw leaves a fellow till 
he’s dead on the field. The only 
comfort is there’s no horrid band 
to pwolong our agonies.’ 

Still I enjoyed banquets im- 
mensely. I was young and strong, 
and I delighted in the animation 
of the social hour. 

Among the company were out- 
riders from the distant regions of 
Kilmoyle, who knew who I was 
and remembered the poor old 
granddad—Caseys, Cassidys, un- 
connected Bradys. 

‘What has become of Maurice 
Prendergast?” I asked young Casey 
of Barnwell. 

‘They say he’s in the United 
States, but there is almost a cer- 
tainty he has been over here lately 

men who know him well have 
seen him about Kilmoyle. He 
would be pardoned if he would ask 
for it; but they say he’s a most 
malignant rebel. Rose, poor girl, 
has made several attempts to sell 
the old house and the fewacres ; but 
no one will buy, and the country 
people swear they sha’n’t go till 
times get better and there’s a fair 
price to be had.’ 

‘I say, Cassidy,’ shouted Lord 
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Belbrook across the table, ‘you 
know Sir Denis came to Kilmoyle 
for good last night? The Castle 
has been put to rights, and Miss 
Butler will rule the roast in the 
countyas far as beauty isconcerned. 
There’s a deuced pretty girl with her 
though, I’ve heard. Sir Denis will 
giveno balls—only friendly dinners.’ 

‘I wonder does he hunt ?’ asked 
Mr. Cassidy. 

‘Rides like a bird,’ answered 
Lord Belbrook ; ‘my nephew Jack 
says he’s a great sportsman. And 
he'll fight too, if anyone wants it.’ 

‘If he'll keep up the old Kil- 
moyle claret, and be as free with it 
as his brother, poor Dick, that’s 
enough for me,’ quoth Mr. Trench ; 
‘but I hear they drink nothing but 
beer in India.’ 

‘He will be hard set to hunt 
anything but bailiffs, or drink any 
better stuff than cowld water, if he 
has to live on what he gets from the 
boys, anyway,’ observed Mr. Pey- 
ton. 

‘Why, Peyton, he’s a nabob! 
Has no end of rupees and mohurs, 
and all that sort of thing ; in sacks, 
like potatoes,only they’re on camels’ 
and elephants’ instead of asses’ 
backs, I hear,’ said another. 
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‘He'll discover, I fear, there’s 
more difficulty in getting Kilmoyle 
into order than there was in annex- 
ing Auripore,’ observed my neigh- 
bour, a dark-visaged officer belong- 
ing to a detachment lying alongside 
us. ‘That was a great coup, and 
made his name, though it nearly 
finished him.’ 

‘ Do, ifyou please, tell us all about 
the Auripore case, Major Harness, 
if you know it. I often heard 
them talking of it lately, and it’s 
awkward meeting a neighbour who 
has done a great thing if you 
don’t know all the particulars,’ 
exclaimed Mr. Trench. 

‘I know the story very well, but 
it’s a long one I fear—’ 

*O, let us have it, by all means,’ 
pursued Lord Belbrook. ‘I’m not 
very clear about the gros and cons, 
though I’ve heard enough of it in 
the House.’ 

We were over our wine, and the 
major began his story, which he 
told in a sententious, solemn sort 
of way. At the close I was breath- 
less. A feeling of vague wonder 
and dread crept over me. Again 
there came out of the gloom of un- 
certainty a dreadful apprehension, 
an alarm which chilled my blood. 
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4A TRUE STORY 


OF 


JHE YORKSHIRE foast. 


—>—__ 


I, 


‘BEAUTIFUL! mebby it be, bairn, 
Folk moastly priise t’ sea ; 

But I’se lived nigh hand it ower lang, 
It’s maan like a grave to me. 


II, 


Dost see yon cottage up on t’ hauf, 
Where t’ reek curls up tot’ sky? 

I’se bided there these fourscore year, 
An there I hoapes to die. 


IIT, 


It wer a heartsome spot eneaf, 
For all it’s se dowly now, 

When feyther fettled his nets at neet, 
An t’ childer laked on t’ brow. 


IV. 
Feyther,—well, he wer drouned, honey, 
I’ t year as I wer wed, 
We put him a stean, for respect, you know, 
In t’ Churchgarth up on t’ head. 


v. 
Muther,— she deed at oor awn fire side, 
As wer nobbut reet an due ; 


I addles ma bit an sup frev t’ sea, 
Winter an summer through. 


VI. 


Ma Mairster sailed for Hartlypool, 
When t’ mackerel wer agate ; 

I'd ha liked to lig by ma poor auld man, 
He wer a trusty mate. 
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Vil. 


But never a Priest might bless his grave, 
He rowls i’ t’ grate salt sea ; 

T’ rudder yoake an a cassen net, 
Wer all that cam back to me. 





Vill, 


I'd browt him first five stolart sons ; 
Honey, when I lies dead, 

But yan'll hearken t’ bidding bell, 
An stan at t’ coffin head. 


IX. 


But yan I said. How dars I say’t? 
Will ever t’ Noerth wind blaw, 

An t’ lifeboat launch mid t’ boiling surf, 
Nor he be t’ first to goa ? 


‘. 
An I wadna stay him by a word, 
A man mun do his best, 
When t’ mariners strive wi t’ sea an Death, 
An God mun heed t’ rest. 


XI. 
Oor first born sailed for t’ Whiilery ; 
I know’d I'd na call ta pine, 
We all are like to do oor wark, 
An it’s better sune nor syne. 


XII. 


But many a winter's neet I cried, 
For oor lad sa far away, 

As t’ tide cam thunnering ower t’ reef, 
An its roar roase up t’ bay. 


XIII, 


At last they sighted t’ Amazon, 
I seed her flag afar ; 

They shouted on t’ Pier, an tossed their caps, 
As she cam ower t’ harbor bar. 
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XIV. 


She’d browt a wealth o’ oil an biines, 
As t’ owner wer fain to see ; 





She’d browt back many a muther’s son, 
But niver ma boy to me. 


XV. 


She’d none browt hame oor bonny lad, 
He wer left i’ t’ Greanland wiives ; 

Honey, dost think they'll rise as wick 
As them 7’ t’ Churchgarth griives ? 


XVI. 


Oor Harry wer lost yan stormy neet, 
Off v coast o’ Elsinore ; 

I ofens thinks I hears his laugh, 
When t’ gales t’ loodest roar. 


XVII, 
For he'd call it ‘ beautiful’ an all, 
Yon sea sa cruel an strong, 
Ma wark wer set to hinder him 
Frev t’ watter all day long. 


: XVIII. 
An t’ others? Well, I'll tell the’ bairn, 
*T wer an aternoon i’ March, 
An all frev t? Nab to Kettleness, 
Wer foiiming white as t’ starch. 


XIX. 
T’ sky wer coarse, an t’ swell wer fierce, 
An t? wind blew waur and waur, 
When a cry roase up frev t’ crouded staithes, 
That a brig wer fast on t’ scaur. 


XX, 
They hauled t’ lifeboat doun t’ road, 
They'd naan te seak her crew, 
T’ Yorkshire lads are niver slack, 
Wi’ parlous wark to do. 
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XXI. 


Oor boys wer there, oor George laughed out, 
As t’ spray dashed iv his face; 

An Charlie shooted out ma name, 
As he saw me in ma plaice. 


XXII. 


His sweetheart stood agin me there, 
She wer a gradely lass, 

There wer none sa stern in all t’ toun, 
But smiled to see her pass. 


XXIII. 

But she went dateless, t’ poor fond thing, 
Or ever t’ morning grey 

Rose ower t’ sorrowful toun it left, 
That black and bitter day. 


XXIV. 


Thrice went t’ boat thruf wind and wave, 
And thrice she wonned her home, 
Till every saul in two brave barks 
Wer snatched frev t? kingdom come. 


XXV. 


Folk thronged aroond to treat t’ lads, 
As wor spent wi’ toil an drouth, 

When thruf t’ scud an mist they seed a ship, 
Drive right past t’ harbor’s mouth. 


XXVI. 
There wer plenty there, sea-faring men, 
An naither weak nor nesh, 
An keen to tak a part at last, 
An man t’ boat afresh. 


XXVII. 
But t’ crew wer wilful an ower wrowt, 
They leapt frev t’ edge o’ t’ pier, 
An pushed her off mid t’ breakers there, 
With naither wit nor fear. 
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XXVIII. 


Up yonder i’ t’ hoos iv Hagalythe, 
I'd wakkened a cheery low, 

I knowed ma boys ud need a drop, 
For t’ wind wer thick wi’ snow. 


XXIX. 


An time had quietened half ma fear, 
I reckoned as t’ warst wer done, 
When I heerd a sudden fearful skrike, 
An t’ grate crowd heaved an run. 


XXX, 


I seed t’ men dash amang t’ surf, 
An t women faant an flee, 

I seed ’em rive t’ capstan planks 
An fling ’em out t’ iv t’ sea. 


XXXI. 
She’d caught 7’ t’ back sweep, close t’u t’ bar, 
I'll hardlings tell the’ more ; 
There wer twelve brave lads as started her, 
They drew but yan tu t’ shore. 


XXXII. 


Whisht, bairn, there’s trouble ower deep for words ; 
Lang sin I cried my fill ; 

I went next day, when t’ wind were lound, 
Where t’ waves had wrowt their will. 


XXXIIL. 
I fund ’em lying side by side, 
I seed ’em at ma feet, 
Their eyes wer aupen, and fixed abuv, 
Their smile wer grave an sweet. 


XXXIV, 
I seed 'em, oor two bonny lads, 
I'd noorsed em at ma breast, 
Ill framed these withered hands o’ mine 
To streak ’em for their rest. 
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XXXV, 


They said oor cry went thruf t’ land, 
To t’ Queen upon her throan, 

Brass cam eneaf to dry sum tears, 
Ere t graves were owergroawn. 





XXXVI. 


It didna mickle gude to me, 
I know’d ma sorrow mesel ; 
T’se none sa fond o’ seeking folk 
Of ma loansome hearth to tell. 


XXXVII. 


Oor John will mebby cloase ma eyes, 
A reet good son is he ; 

But, bairn, if t’ sea de ‘ beautiful,’ 
Doan’t threep on it to me. 

















AUNT ANASTATIA ON ‘THE FESTIVE SEASON’ 


My DEAR NieEcE,—You are quite 
right in assuming that I shall not 
at all ‘mind’ your accepting Lady 
Jenks’s invitation to pass Christmas 
week with her, and coming to me 
when we shall have, it is to be 
hoped, safely outlived the festivi- 
ties de rigueur attendant on the 
most deliberate and most self- 
conscious sham of all the false 
pretences of modern society. You 
will be much better entertained 
among a number of people gather- 
ed together for the particularly 
satisfactory fulfilment of the rarely- 
interrupted purpose of their lives 
—enjoying themselves, for which 
Christmas offers as good an oppor- 
tunity as any other ;—and I shall 
have time to ponder, in my 
‘grumpy’ way, over a few very 
different significations and asso- 
ciations connected with Christ- 
mas, and quite to recover my 
temper (I don’t make things com- 
fortable by calling it ‘ spirits’), be- 
fore I have to assist at the happy 
event which is to come off in 
the spring. I take note of 
your ‘hoping’ that Sir Carnaby’s 
mother ‘ won’t lecture you,’—that 
is a hint for me, of course; but I 
have not the smallest intention of 
taking it. And I think it is very 
natural you should entertain an 
objection to being lectured by 
your future mother-in-law. No 
doubt you would rather be ad- 
mired. But suppose you were to 





try and put yourself in imagination 
in Lady Jenks’s place, making the 
acquaintance of the girl whom her 
only son is about to marry :—her 
only son, who is absurdly over- 
rated by her, of course, as all 
sons are by all mothers, and 
liberally endowed with moral and 
intellectual qualities which he pos- 
sesses in a very moderate degree, 
if at all. I have reason to believe 
that Lady Jenks is a very amiable 
woman, very kind and ‘motherly’ 
in her ways, which is a shockingly 
old-fashioned quality, and one 
which will have its trying side 
for you, considering the sort of 
standard ‘motherliness’ implies ; 
and I have no doubt you will be 
well received. But, if you imagine 
that any woman ever existed who 
seriously believed that any girl in 
the world was quite worthy, in all 
respects, to be the wife of her son, 
you cherish a delusion of which I 
advise you, for your own sake, to 
disabuse your mind before you go 
to Castle Jenks. I daresay you 
will get on very well; the only 
thing I should be disposed to fear 
would be that you and Sir Carnaby 
might perhaps see too much of 
each other, and each be fatigued 
by the other’s society before the 
legitimate post-nuptial period at 
which such a sentiment is to be 
looked for—is indeed ‘ quite the 
thing.’ But with the numerous 
party whom you mention, and all 






the resources at your command, 
and Sir Carnaby’s devotion to bil- 
liards and smoking, perhaps you 
may get through the time without 
boring one another very fatally. 
There is another point of view in 
which this Christmas visit of yours 
to Castle Jenks might be regarded, 
but it is so old-fashioned, so obso- 
lete, I hardly suppose you will en- 
tertain it. It affords you an oppor- 
tunity of learning the real character 
of the man with whom you intend 
to pass as much of your life as the 
customs of good society exact. 
The obligation is not, perhaps, 
oppressive ; I know many married 
people who see curiously little of 
each other, and ‘ get on’ together 
very comfortably nevertheless, 
maybe therefore; still, it has its 
seriousness, and you would do 
well to bear in mind, during the 
next fortnight, that what a man is 
as a son and a brother he will in- 
evitably be, intensified, as a hus- 
band. Having watched the game 
of matrimony as played by my 
neighbours pretty closely for no 
inconsiderable period, I am con- 
vinced that of all the fallacies to 
which the female intellect and 
fancy are prone, there is none so 
dangerous as that which induces 
women to believe in their power 
to transform the dispositions of 
the men who happen to be in love 
with, or intend to marry, them. 
The delusion is, if you will take 
the trouble to look into it, manu- 
factured by the vanity of women, 
acting in concert with their rarely- 
strong and not frequently over- 
taxed reasoning powers. I have 
seen instances of that sort of thing, 
with some compassion, I hope, as 
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well as amusement ; it is exceeding- 
ly prevalent, in particular, in respect 
to temper. Of course, it is wholly 
impossible that any human being 
brought in contact with an_ ill- 
tempered man can see so much 
of, or suffer so much from, his tem- 
per as his wife. Even in the most 
fashionably (which of course means 
best) managed ménage this must 
be the case ; and yet I have seen 
girls who would have denounced 
their fathers as ‘ brutes,’ and their 
brothers as ‘monsters,’ for such in- 
dications of temper as they have 
witnessed on the part of their 
lovers, smilingly confident that 
they need not be afraid. The lion’s 
claws and teeth are for frightening 
other people, but never to be shown 
to them: the truth being, that 
everyone but a wife can get out 
of an ill-tempered man’s reach. 
His relations are not bound to put 
up with him, his friends may avoid 
him, his servants may give him 
‘warning,’ and act upon it ; his ac- 
quaintances are not likely to suffer 
by his temper, for he is pretty cer- 
tain to be cowardly and servile in 
proportion to his violence or his 
sulkiness, his tyranny orhis peevish- 
ness, and he will recognise the 
length of his tether as regards them, 
and not strain on it too much; 
his children can get away from 
him somehow, sooner or later: but 
his wife—that exceptional being in 
whose divine presence nothing but 
unruffied peace was ever to reign, 
that angel in the household before 
whose benignant aspect every evil 
thing was to flee away—how about 
her? How soon does she find all 
the promises and protestations—all 
the hopes and plans of happiness— 
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all the ‘fine things and very fine 
things’ which she, blindfolded, ad- 
judged to herself in that perilous 
game in which the ‘ forfeits’ are not 
open to redemption—have resolved 
themselves into a condition only 
to be described by the celebrated 
formula employed by Mrs. Nickle- 
by’s lunatic lover—‘all gas and 
gaiters’? I suspect the discovery 
is generally made with great ce- 
lerity, and I fancy it is one which 
does not admit of alleviation. I 
fancy it takes the glitter out of 
gold, and the pulse out of pleasure. 
I fancy it turns rank into a sham, 
and fashion into an additionally 
wearisome mockery, and all one’s 
life into an intolerable nuisance. I 
fancy it makes good women wish 
themselves dead, and ordinary 
women wish themselves widows. 
And a little common sense, a little 
of the discernment and judgment 
which every woman who is not 
quite a fool must exert in the 
common affairs of life, would suffice 
to show women not the risk, but 
the positive certainty, of the misery 
they are accepting as their lot in 
such cases. I believe it is, in nine 
cases out of ten, as easy to discern 
a man’s temper, on even the most 
recent acquaintance, as it is to find 
out the colour of his whiskers ; but 
until women are induced to un- 
derstand and remember the supe- 
rior importance of the former par- 
ticular, they will probably continue 
to think more of the latter. You 
will consider me the Jonah of my 
sex and time ; and I am sure all 
the young women I know are just 
as likely to listen to me as so 
many maidens of Nineveh were to 
listen to the prophet who made 
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himself so unsuccessfully unpleas- 
ant; and after all, I don’t quite 
mean this for you, for I am not 
uncomfortable about Sir Carnaby’s 
temper. But you tell me Lily 
Lufton and her intended visit you 
a good deal. Just ask her if she 
ever heard Standish Trevor swear 
at anybody (I have heard him do 
so), and how she would like him to 
address such language to her? He 
will, my dear, only it will be much 
worse language. A man is obliged 
to draw a line when he swears at 
his groom, which he may cross 
when he swears at his wife. 

To you, no doubt, Christmas 
will be this year, and for a year or 
two yet, if you are singularly fortu- 
nate, whatever is the most tho- 
roughly genteel equivalent for ‘ all 
beer and skittles ; —all country- 
house, church decoration, bon-bon- 
boxes, new jewelry, and jeux in- 
nocents, let us say. ‘These are not 
bad things in their way—there is cer- 
tainly no harm in them beyond the 
unwholesomeness of the bon-bons, 
and the amazing and exhaustive 
silliness of the sewx innocents ; but 
they would only worry me, while I 
am quite satisfied that they should 
please you. Because, you see, my 
dear niece, I have lived through a 
great many‘ merry’ Christmases and 
‘happy’ New Years; and I do not 
think, even when I was younger 
than you are now, I ever believed 
in them much, and I know I do 
not believe in them now at all. I 
was quite a child, as I remember, 
when it first occurred to me to 
speculate upon the change which 
must have taken place in the Eng- 
lish climate and the English people 
since the ‘jocund’ times of which 





we read in doubtless veracious his- 
tory—when village lads and lasses 
danced round maypoles ‘ dight’ 
with ribbons and garlands (I sup- 
pose the wind was never in the 
east then on the first of May, 
though I have seldom known it 
out of it), and youths belonging 
to the agricultural districts were 
called Lubin! The wreath which 
crowned the maypole being re- 
placed by a leg of mutton was a 
shock to my sensibilities, I remem- 
ber; but I am wiser now, and I 
understand the significance of the 
substitution. I understand, too, 
that it is the frightful discord be- 
tween the sentiment of such occa- 
sions—between the formal observ- 
ance of them (of course I mean 
merely in the festive sense ; I would 
have all England bless God for 
what Christmas means, at sound 
of bell three times a day, as con- 
tinental Europe does, if I could 
have my way) and the state of the 
world around us—which makes it 
impossible for me to get up the 
Christmas and New-Year tone of 
feeling, as prompted by the month- 
ly magazines, our family grocers, 
Boissier, Rimmel, and the pan- 
tomimes. 

‘Jollity’ is an extinct condition 
of being, so far as I can see, and 
it is he condition insisted upon by 
our British institution of Christmas, 
especially by our Christmas litera- 
ture. Supposing people so excep- 
tionally constituted as to feel an ex- 
uberant sense of pleasure in the 
paying of their Christmas bills, and 
rich enough to indulge it—sup- 
posing them so offensively strong 
and healthy as to revel in hyper- 
borean weather and Mr. Kingsley’s 
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favourite wind—I cannot believe 
that they can escape from the op- 
pression of the contrasts in life 
which every conventionality of the 
season forces upon one’s attention. 
The poor and the suffering, it is 
true, are always with us—their 
poverty and their pain as press- 
ing and as real at one time as at 
another; and it is merely sentimen- 
tal to wonder at the terrific mys- 
tery of human misery now, to find 
it harder to bear, as an experience 
of the soul and a problem for the 
intellect, at the ‘festive’ than at 
any other season. But this merely 
sentimental mood is also irresis- 
tible, and it saddens one, quite 
apart from the inevitable sadness 
which such times, full of the death- 
less memory of the dead, bring to 
each of us, and which is our own 
individual share in the sorrow 
and the hope of Christmas. It 
makes the contemplation of wealth 
and luxury, of irresponsible ease 
and careless pleasure, all the ‘ but- 
terfly’ existence, as it is termed 
with too tolerant mildness—for im- 
mortal beings have no right to a 
‘butterfly’ existence—singularly re- 
pulsive. I suppose even the most 
superficial person in the world of 
fashion—even you, my dear, or 
Lily Lufton, or any other, the 
giddiest of your ‘set,’ if you were 
forced to contemplate certain truths 
of the swarming life around you, 
as Ebenezer Scrooge was made to 
see them, by the magic of a great 
genius, one Christmastide in the 
realm of fancy, thenceforth as real 
as any in the calendar—would feel 
something like terror at the reve- 
lation—some quick recoil from the 
frivolities which form your life— 
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some vague, swift-passing wish to 
grasp at the awful meaning of this 
mystery of the Creator’s purposes 
—some desire for a place in the 
ranks of those who live to combat 
ill, to relieve suffering, to make the 
allotted term of life somewhat less 
dreadful to the poor. But you are 
not forced to contemplate these 
truths ; you don’t know much 
about them. You put money in 
the poor’s-box liberally enough, I 
have no doubt, and I am pleased 
to know that you gave a fair share 
to the family-blanket and duffel- 
cloak benefaction to the parish— 
and you must not suppose I want 
to make you out unkind or unfeel- 
ing, or expect you to know and 
think very much about these 
things. I only want to explain to 
you why Christmas—a blessed time 
indeed, and blessed doubly for the 
sake of the poor—is not a ‘ merry’ 
time to me, even in the moderate 
form which merriment can assume 
at this time of my day. It seems 
to me as if the world itself had 
grown too old for merriment ; as if 
‘the creature,’ waiting so long for 
its ‘redemption,’ can at best ac- 
complish only cheerfulness, but has 
for ever done with glee. There is 
a ludicrous as well as a serious 
side to my contemplation of Christ- 
mas-time. The popular institution, 
as at present regulated, commences 
in the middle of November. One 
is not called upon to get one’s 
digestion ready for Christmas din- 
ners until the old-established time, 
but one’s appetite for Christmas 
literature is expected to be sharp- 
set fully six weeks in advance. All 
the pretty books, which treat hor- 
rible weather, and painful recollec- 
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tions, and the terrible hardships of 
seafaring life from the esthetic 
point of view ; all the laboriously 
gotten-up ‘jollity’ extracted from 
old poets, and wrung from modern 
writers in prose ; all the fairy tales 
which were once so charming, but 
have been ‘improved’ of late with 
such lamentable results;—all the 
‘Christmas’ effects of gorgeous 
binding, and brilliant chromatic 
rendering of the real and ideal sen- 
timents and facts of the season, 
invade the fog and rain of Novem 
ber, with suggestions (very much 
idealised indeed) of the frost and 
snow of Christmas. Look at the 
almanacs, insisting on 1868, while 
1867 has yet a good long term of 
exceedingly unpleasant wintry life 
in him. To be ‘knocked into the 
middle of next week’ used to be 
considered a venturesome form of 
speech, expressive of the extreme 
of Yankee audacity combined with 
vulgarity ; but now everybody is 
pitched into the middle of next 
quarter. I wonder if this ante-dating 
has anything to do with the un- 
reality which, it appears to me, per- 
vades these conventional festivities, 
or whether that unreality always 
existed. I wonder whether people 
were ever genuinely jolly to order, 
except those to whom the chary 
cheer which Christmas _ brings 
from the hands of charity, and 
whose brief jollity signifies a little 
interval between the pangs of abso- 
lute want. Children are, I fancy, 
the only persons who really enjoy 
Christmas more than any other 
time, and even they must be children 
of the class to whom indulgence 
and pampering are not habitual. 
A few more expensive toys to 
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break, and a rather larger quantity 
of injurious food than usual, is 
about the difference it makes to 
your little sisters and brothers, and 
children of their class; but it is 
pleasant, amid much which is pain- 
ful, to think of the number of chil- 
dren to whom Christmas means 
real and unaccustomed pleasure. I 
think I would almost sit out the 
‘comic business’ of apantomime, for 
the sake of seeing the faces and 
hearing the laughter of the children. 
When one sees them so animated, 
so intensely appreciative, so unre- 
strained in their demonstrations of 
pleasure, it is quite disheartening to 
think that they are destined—unless 
there is a change in the fashion of 
minds and manners absolutely re- 
volutionary in its proportions—to 
become vapid beings, whose no- 
blest passion will be egotism, and 
whose test of manners will be the 
careful avoidance of any natural 
healthy feeling, and the due sup- 
pression of emotion and opinion to 
the level ofsociety’s ‘tone.’ But if 
with children is associated almost 
the only genuine pleasure of Christ- 
mas-time—true ‘holidays’ to them 
only—with children is associated 
also one of its keenest and most 
hopeless haunting pains. What is 
Christmas to the children of the 
poor? to the children not only of 
the poor, but of nobody—the home- 
less, nameless waifs and strays of 
humanity, the semi-spectral, semi- 
demon-like impersonations of cold 
and hunger whom one sees when- 
ever one is absolutely obliged to 
face the dreadful weather and go 
out—creatures who have no choice 
in the matter of going out, you 
know, who have simply no place 
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to stay in, and whom no exertions 
on the part of public functionaries 
who make things pleasant for the 
respectable, well-off portion of the 
population can keep quite out of 
sight? I turn gladly from all the 
‘merry’ Christmas jargon, from the 
Christmas literature, the Christmas 
amusements, and the Christmas en- 
thusiasm about fat cattle, to the 
records of what good men and 
women are doing to give Christ- 
mas some meaning to ‘these little 
ones,’ the least and the vilest of 
whom is sufficiently precious in 
the Father’s sight to have singly 
sufficed for the motive of the great 
intervention which began with the 
first Christmas. How they are 
working —everywhere, by every 
means—to stem the tide of ig- 
norance and destitution. I think 
one feels more about the latter at 
Christmas-time—when it is more 
particularly dreadful that anyone 
should be cold and hungry, than 
that anyone should be entirely 
ignorant of everything—even of 
the far-off origin of this annual 
commemoration, which assumes a 
form of such unattainable but 
quite comprehensible material 
comfort before the eyes of the 
poor. The other day I heard 
two French-bred girls talking of 
the difference between the na- 
tional customs of France and 
England in respect to their fes- 
tivals, and one of them said, 
‘Fancy how dreadful the jour de 
7’an must be to the very poor 
people ; fancy how the mothers 
must feel when their children ask 
them if they are to have many 


étrennes, and they know they 
have nothing to give them.’ 
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The ‘fancy’ was a striking one 
enough, and sadly true; but it 
set me thinking of the children 
to whom such an idea as a gift 
of any kind, as any description 
of possession beyond the scrap 
of food which holds death on 
the threshold but keeps it from 
passing the door, and the rags 
that are only of nakedness, is 
utterly unknown. It set me 
thinking of the efforts that are 
being made for these pitiable 
little beings, on every scale, from 
the largely endowed and loftily 
patronised charities to the hum- 
ble and almost unknown institu- 
tions, which are supported by alms 
alone, often given by the very poor. 
At Nazareth House, Hammersmith, 
I lately saw little children clad in 
clothes made of discarded frag- 
ments taken from the dust-bins of 
London houses, and wearing stock- 
ings knitted of the ravelled worst- 
ed of stray tassels thrown aside by 
uphoisterers’ workwomen. _ Start- 
ling and significant facts, but hardly 
so touching as this:—the chil- 
dren of the institution in question 
are always taken out for a treat 
on Christmas-eve. Can you guess 
the nature of the treat? It is 
that they may ook at the shops 
decorated for Christmas! They 
may look at the beautiful glitter- 
ing display, they may see the 
things that all children long for 
and other children have, and those 
other children choosing them, and 
carrying them away. The very 
notion seemed terrible to me—in- 
deed, cruel; but I was told the 
children enjoyed it very much, 
and that when the funds of the 
institution would bear the strain, 


a penny is given to each of the 
little sightseers, with permission to 
expend it as he or she pleases. So, 
my dear, you see there are a good 
many versions of ‘merry’ Christ- 
mas; and while I do not in the 
least blame you for selecting that 
one which suits your taste and 
your age—according to the popu- 
lar notion that while one is young, 
and has all one’s faculties at their 
best, one ought to be as frivolous 
and as selfish as possible—I make 
a different choice. 

The newspapers at Christmas 
afford me much satisfaction. I 
do not mean by their leading arti- 
cles, in which, just about this time, 
one finds condescending treatises 
on ‘ Providence,’ as—in order to 
avoid offending people who take 
positive views of their Creator, and 
to propitiate people who do not— 
the enlightened press designates 
God Almighty—generally of a pre- 
sumptuous, offensive, and vapid 
character ; but by the advertising 
columns, and the correspondence. 
They give one the fer contra side of 
the awful debt of responsibility 
which this rich and _ luxurious 
country is running up with that 
merciful but just Creditor, to whom 
belongs ‘the earth, and the ful- 
ness thereof.’ One gets some re- 
lief from the thoughts which 
‘merry’ Christmas brings in read- 
ing of the large sums of money, 
the vast amount of personal effort, 
and the steady, persevering self- 
denial which are directed to the 
great end of alleviating life to those 
in whose case it must always seem 
to us a burden imposed with some 
mysterious purpose of good, which 
we are forced to take on trust. 
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This weekly dinner to the poor 
children at the ragged schools, for 
instance, what a good scheme that 
is! I suppose even Mr. Gradgrind 
would not deny that starvation is 
an incompatible condition with the 
absorption of learning, and would 
not object to children being given 
one meat dinner a week, which 
neither their parents nor themselves 
are able to earn. The close asso- 
ciation between Christmas and 
dinner makes the promulgation of 
the scheme just now peculiarly fe- 
licitous : people will be reminded 
that though ‘the festive season’ 
comes but once a year, dinner- 
hour, without dinner, is of daily 
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recurrence, and they will try to 
make a hebdomadal meal for the 

children a permanent institution. 
Don’t think, because I growl, 
after my accustomed fashion, that 
I fail to wish you a ‘ merry’ and a 
‘happy’ Christmas. Here is a re- 
cipe for part of its happiness : just 
make up your mind to do without 
some little thing you had intended 
to buy for yourself; ask Sir Car- 
naby to do likewise ; and send the 
money the united superfluities 
would have cost to the Children’s 

Dinner Committee. 

Your affectionate Aunt, 

ANASTATIA. 














HERMIONE. 





In Three Phases. 


BY ‘THE DETRIMENTAL.’ 


——_>— 


PHASE I. 
FREEZING HARD. 


A SUDDEN mighty frost has frozen 
the old year into a quiet death- 
sleep, and held as yet in its numb- 
ing grip the waking life of the new. 
For days, the weather-wise, who 
fondly fancied they understood their 
Englishclimate—that queer caprice 
of Nature, which, like other femi- 
nine caprices, simply passes all un- 
derstanding—had been prophesy- 
ing a thaw. For days, disgusted 
hunting-men, who felt that after a 
fortnight of this fun Providence 
really ought to do something for 
them, had been swearing strong 
prayers for one. Meantime, it had 
calmly gone on freezing harder than 
ever. 

It was a cloudless January after- 
noon. There was a nipping north- 
easter abroad. Generally, it was 
the sort of day the Rector of Evers- 
ley and other peculiarly constituted 
people call ‘ bracing.’ So, after a 
brief constitutional on the terrace at 
Fontenel, the two sisters had gone 
back to the causeuses and the fire in 
my lady’s little morning-room. 

Let me take you in there, and 
introduce you. To the mistress of 
Fontenel first, Hermione, Lady 
Lysle; then to her cadette, Miss 
Beauregard. 


Now you know their relation- 
VOL, I. 





ship, you see the likeness between 
them ; otherwise, perhaps, it might 
not strike you. My lady, on one 
side the fireplace, with her back to 
the light, is small, fragile-looking, 
delicate-faced ; with a wealth of 
brown hair dashed with dark gold 
of her own, and eyes of the hue of 
the purple twilight sea. Her sister 
opposite—whose pretty feet rest on 
the fender-bar as she leans forward 
to warm her white hands at the 
blaze—is three years younger, yel- 
low-haired as Leighton’s Venus, 
with that divinity’s morbidessa tone 
of face-colouring ; a sapphire-eyed 
daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 
divinely fair, and not fragile-looking 
by any means. On the whole, the 
three years’ difference in their age 
at first appears to be in my lady’s 
favour. She is two-and-twenty ; 
but to the casual comparer, looks 
the more like nineteen of the two 
—till, indeed, you get that mig- 
nonne face of hers in certain lights, 
and then you perceive that a some- 
thing has passé par da, and left its 
mark—such mark as argues her 
older even than she really is. 
Three winters ago she had mar- 
ried Sir Gervase Lysle, an amiable 
vaurien; a black sheep who would 
have been very black indeed if 
charitable people hadn’t _persist- 
eutly washed him, if not snow- 
white, at least a very passable shade 
YY 
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of yellow, in a Pactolus of 15,000/. 
a-year. Sir Gervase, having early 
exhausted dissipation and a not 
too robust constitution, had com- 
mitted matrimony, partly, as he 
said, because it was something he 
had never tried before, partly be- 
cause he had a natural desire to 
‘sell’ his heir-at-law if he could ; 
but chiefly because—d/asé man of 
pleasure as he was, hopelessly vi- 
cious as he was wot, but as the 
Elect, who had nothing to make by 
him, decided that he must be—he 
loved ‘that little brown-haired girl 
of Lady Julia’s’ (as other girls’ cha- 
perones and mothers spoke of Miss 
Beauregard at this time, when they 
perceived the fact) with a love so 
honest and good and pure that, 
morally, it made a new man of him ; 
physically, however, it could not. 
Twelve months after his marriage, 
the amiable vaurien—not utterly 
worthless, then—died. Of matri- 
mony, old Lord Upas declared, 
with his most pleasing grin, when 
his pupil’s decease was being turned 
into desultory jerky talk over the 
b.-and-s, in the Alcibiades smoking- 
room. Ofa cold that had settled 
on the lungs, Sir Savile Rowe said 
to outsiders generally. Of sheer 
vital exhaustion ; look at the way 
the man lived!—no stamina to 
start with, as the same distinguished 
personage remarked to Sir Bistoury 
Bland, his equally distinguished 
colleague, while he took a pinch 
from the latter’s snuff-box, in the 
library at Lysle Court. And Sir 
Bistoury took snuff too, and nodded 
affirmatively. 

They weren’t exactly right, how- 
ever, these great men. Sir Gervase 
might have lived a while longer yet, 
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but for a circumstance which, as he 
didn’t think fit to mention it, the 
two great men knew nothing about; 
and would have been powerless to 
counteract the ill effects of, on 
their patient, if they had. There is 
no reason why you should be igno- 
rant of it, however. It was this. 

One night, in her sleep, he had 
heard his wife murmur a man’s 
name—not Ais name ; and, by the 
faint dawnlight presently, he had 
seen that her face was wet with the 
tears of a sorrow he could divine 
only too well. His wife, the one 
woman he had believed in, the 
one woman he loved with real love, 
that might in time, the poor pro- 
digal vaguely felt, have taught him 
in some sort to redeem the sins 
and follies of his wasted youth— 
his wife loved this man, this Hugh, 
whose name the child had muttered 
in her weary dream. I think the 
most bitterly virtuous of the Elect 
might have been satisfied with the 
sinner’s punishment. 

Cruel as it was, it didn’t make 
him unjust. He did full justice to 
Lady Julia, remembering now cer- 
tain traits in that model mother’s 
character which he hadn’t cared to 
think of much before; and he 
passed no hasty, wrathful sentence 
on her daughter. He passed no 
sentence on his wife at all. His 
love (who shall say it was not per- 
fect ?) cast out, almost at once, all 
thought of self. He never felt 
how strong that love was till then, 
when he found himself pitying his 
darling—who was not his—from 
the very bottom of his soul. 

She never knew it. No word or 


look of his ever told her that he 
had surprised her secret. So much 
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the worse for him, perhaps, as 
things were. But he made no sign. 
He held that unconscious confes- 
sion under sacred seal. 

And that redeeming future, the 
faint light whereof had begun to 
dawn on him? Ah, well, he lost 
that light, of course. He hadn’t 
much to live for now. ‘No mat- 
ter” he would think, while his eyes 
rested on her as eyes rest on what 
they soon shall see no more ; ‘no 


matter! I’ve been happy for six 
months. By and by she may be 
happy too.’ 





And by and by they told her 
broke the news to her with all 
cautious circumlocution, just as if 
her life had been bound up in his 
—that her husband was dying. 

Dying! She stood beside him 
white, shocked ; a little remorse- 
ful, too, mayhap. By a deathbed 
things look differently. 

She bent over him. The old 
loving light came back for one 
brief moment to the glazing eyes ; 
the old fond smile to the ashen 
lips. Her name parted them. 
Only that, and then— Then Sir 
Savile Rowe laid his hand upon 
her arm, and drew her gently 
away. 

Dead! And she never knew. 
Better men have died worse. 


No heir was born to Lysle Court. 
The soul of that far-away heir-at- 
law was filled with a ferocious joy 
when he heard the news. He 
came down upon all that was so 
unexpectedly his own with a whoop 
of triumph. 

But Fontenel was not his. Fon- 
tenel—that little place in the plea- 
sant south country, quaint and 
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whimsical as its name—had been 
the dead man’s, to do with as he 
would. And it, and all else he 
could leave her, he left his wife. 

And at Fontenel, for the most 
part alone, with that shadow which 
had fallen upon her face one dreary 
winter’s day, ever so long ago, 
growing darker, growing lighter, 
but never passing away altogether, 
Hermione Lady Lysle had lived for 
the last two years. 

The secret of that shadow has 
been none to you, of course. You 
have easily guessed this is only the 
old story once more. It is very 
simply told. 

He — that Hugh Anstruther— 
whose name she had one night 
sobbed out in her sleep—was an 
Indian soldier, rather famous at 
the time they two first met. In 
him she saw her hero; in her he 
beheld his dream. In awhile they 
were lovers ; and, though no single 
word of love had been spoken, they 
knew they were. Watchful, pru- 
dent Lady Julia guessed it. No 
one else either knew or guessed it. 

Lady Julia liked it not. She 
had higher views for her daugh- 
ter. She was the sort of woman 
to carry out those views coolly, 
cleverly, and unscrupulously. But, 
like the Spanish Philip, she played 
best and preferably with time for 
her partner. She held the enemy 
in check, and waited a little. By 
and by the right cards fell. Hugh 
Anstruther fought a duel, and near- 
ly killed his adversary ; Sir Gervase 
Lysle declared himself. The two 
events happened just in the proper 
sequence, and Lady Julia’s little 
game was won. 

To have been present that after- 
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noon when that able woman men- 
tioned what had happened to her 
daughter must have been like be- 
ing present at an operation. It 
was a sort of operation, this cut- 
ting asunder of two lives that had 
begun to knit themselves together. 
Lady Julia performed it with all 
the skill and sang froid of a prac- 
tised hospital-surgeon. A woman, 
she said, had, as usual, been at the 
bottom of the mischief. Then she 
gave the name ofa notorious Circe 
of the Paris beau monde (they were 
all in Paris, I may have forgotten 
to tell you, that winter), who had 
certainly been at the bottom of a 
good deal—Madame de Lausac. 
And, Lady Julia went on, calmly 
putting in her knife for the finish- 
ing cut, Madame de Lausac had 
left Paris ; Captain Anstruther had 
followed, and—here she brought 
in some clever circumstantial evi- 
dence—and there could be no 
doubt that— Here the patient 
gave a little cry, and fainted on 
the maternal bosom. The opera- 
tor administered eau de Cologne 
and water. Presently the patient 








recovered — cured, the surgeon 
hoped and believed. And if so, 


what mattered a little smart and 
suffering ? Lady Juliathought cheer- 
fully, as she walked off to dress for 
dinner. 

If her information was not quite 
correct, it probably suited my lady’s 
purpose better than if it had been. 
But, as a matter of fact, though 
Claire de Lausac had gone into 
winter quarters at Nice, Hugh 
Anstruther was no farther away 
from Paris than he had been for 
the last two months. Only he had 
to lie close and quiet, for—some- 
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how Lady Julia couldn’t have heard 
of this—he hadn’t crossed blades 
with such a master of fence as 
Armand d’Ostaing and come off 
without a scratch. He had been 
wounded, and badly too. So much 
the worse for him, you see, for 
when he next heard of Hermione 
Beauregard, she was Lady Lysle. 

The next thing Lady Lysle heard 
of him was that he had gone back 
to India. 

A year passed ; that year of her 
married life. Passed, too, the 
smart of the wrong, as cruel as it 
was incomprehensible to her at 
first, which she had endured. But 
her heart hardened against the man 
she had loved, and who had flung 
away her love so lightly ; harden- 
ed—not all at once, but by slow, 
weary degrees.. She learned to 
drug memory; she shut her ears 
to inner voices that yet would 
plead for him. It was all true, 
of course, what they said of him. 
She had believed it at the time, 
she must believe it always. Else, 
what had she done ? Nevertheless, 
the old love wasn’t so easily stifled. 
It cried aloud now and again, and 
would be heard. 

Another year passed, the first 
year of her freedom. The harden- 
ing process had gone on ; her heart 
was as ice towards him. Compar- 
ing what was, with what might have 
been, she began to hate him with 
cold hate. The bloom and blos- 
som of her life all brushed and 
broken from it, life looked a very 
barren and hopeless business. She 
was just one-and-twenty when she 
began to think in this way. She 
must really have cared for her hus- 
band after all, people said who 
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marked the effect which such 
brooding and her solitary life 
had upon her. Her health suf- 
fered ; lines that had no business 
there at all grew more marked 
on the mignonne face. Lady Julia 
grew rather uneasy ; offered to leave 
town in the middle of the season, 
and come down to Fontenel and 
undertake her daughter’s cure. Her 
daughter read the letter, shudder- 
ed, and declined the proposition. 
Since the day of the operation the 
girl had rather shrunk somehow 
from the caresses of the maternal 
hand. 

Besides, Lady Lysle rather fan- 
cied she might be going to die; 
she rather hoped so too, and didn’t 


wish to be interfered with. Ano- 
ther six months passed. Blanche 
Beauregard, a reigning London 


belle, had been down at Fonte- 
nel. She had acted like a tonic. 
Her brisk worldliness and pleasant 
cynicism de société had done her 
sister an immensity of good before 
she left. She had taken the in- 
valid into the sunshine and the 
air, made her ride and walk, and 
see people. Lady Lysle’s diges- 
tion improved; she slept better, 
and took to eating dinner again. 
At the end of the second year of 
her widowhood—that is at the time 
this winter’s tale begins—she had 
developed, or flattered herself she 
had, into a sensible woman of 
about five-and-forty, with no more 
illusions, no great hopes, no trou- 
blesome regrets ; cool, calm, pas- 
sionless ; philosophically indifferent 
to things in general. Whether this 
conception of her own character 
was justifiable, remains to be seen. 
But certainly Lady Lysle could 
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congratulate herself on having lis- 
tened with unruffled composure to 
one unexpected piece of intelli- 
gence. Hugh Anstruther was in 
England again—in London. Ina 
London ballroom Blanche Beau- 
regard had met him, hearing his 
name for the first time when Lady 
Dorénavant presented him. From 
which you gather that Miss Beau- 
regard was in absolute ignorance of 
the part he had played in the little 
domestic tragedy three years before 
—as she was. 

Yes ; Hugh Anstruther was in 
England again; grown rather gaunt 
and grim after the hard work of the 
last long fighting-time, and reward- 
ed for the share he had taken there- 
in with a brevet-majority and a not 
very disfiguring tulwar-slash. Miss 
Beauregard saw a good deal of him 
while he was in London, and liked 
all she saw. 

By and by ‘the Prince’s Own’ 
relieved the Fifteenth at Stone- 
leigh. Now, Stoneleigh is about 
three miles from Fontenel. 

Algy Beauregard, Lieutenant of 
Lancers, used to find that three 
miles a very pleasant distance to 
‘tool’ the new bays over, and lunch 
and lounge at cousin Hermy’s. 
The fact was, though the youth 
never knew it, that the Major had 
put the notion into his head to 
serve ends of his own. The youth 
had been Anstruther’s sub in In- 
dia; and, amongst other things, 
owed his superior his life. As that 
superior happened to be in his eyes 
the deau idéal of all that was worth 
being, the sub’s gratitude had taken 
the shape of hero-worship. What- 
ever the Major did was right ; what- 
ever he said was law; and such 
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sayings and doings Algy was never 
tired of talking about. Indeed, 
they formed the staple of his polite 
conversation. 

He was immensely gratified one 
day, when Anstruther vouchsafed 
to accompany him to Fontenel, 
having, as he said, already had 
the pleasure of meeting Lady Lysle. 

Lady Lysle never forgot the first 
day Hugh walked into her drawing- 
room, perfectly tranquil and matter- 
of-course, to ‘renew his acquaint- 
ance.’ Algy, of course, had trum- 
peted his impending gracious visit 
beforehand; but, prepared and con- 
fident as she had been, our Her- 
mione nearly broke down. 

He had turned to shake hands 
with Miss Beauregard, who was 
more than glad to see him, and 
began talking to that damsel about 
the weather. 

Then they were all talking—she 
too ; with a sort of desperate cool- 
ness that wasn’t what she intended 
at all, but that, at any rate, reflected 
his own quite passably. Then he 
was gone, and his voice was ring- 
ing in her ears yet; and Blanche 
was belauding him, half in jest, 
half in earnest. 

How Lady Lysle hated him that 
day! But she got quite her proper 
little icy self again before the Ma- 
jor made another call at Fontenel 
—for he did make another, several 
others ; and was freezingly hard and 
firm, under his eye and against his 
voice. However, he didn’t look 
at or speak to her very much, con- 
fining himself principally to Miss 
Beauregard, who was equal to any 
amount of undivided homage, and 
took his present quantum simply as 
a matter of course. 
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One day, watching the two to- 
gether, a thought suddenly struck 
our Hermione. What made him 
come so persistently? Not surely 
now that cruel wish to show how 
utterly he ignored their past? Had 
he not sufficiently done that? Sup- 
pose his motive for coming was—- 
Blanche? There was a terrible 
idea. 

All night long she lay awake, 
thinking it over. Would he dare, 
after what he had done? Did he 
think she (the thinker) would suf- 
fer—? Here a whole flood of other 
counter-questions rushed upon her. 
What had he done which should 
bar him, of itself, from Blanche ? 
The wrong he had done her was 
no wrong done to her sister. And, 
again, had he even wronged her? 
Had he loved her? She had be- 
lieved so; but might she not have 
deceived herself from first to last 
about this man, whom she couldn’t 
understand now? Not suffer it! 
How was she to help it? What 
could she say or do? No; she 
must sit by and—and all the time 
she made up her mind she could 
not so sit by. 

For days following, under her 
icy-calm exterior, Lady Lysle was 
sore perplexed and troubled. It 
is not impossible that the Major 
meant she should be just that. 

Such briefly, then, was the ‘ situ- 
ation’ at the commencement of this 
little life-drama. 

The two sisters sat silently for 
awhile over the morning-room fire, 
where we left them ; my lady lying 
back in her chair, apparently lazy— 
in reality, very busy thinking; Miss 
Beauregard warming those peach- 
white hands of hers, till they were 
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warm enough. Then she, too, 
dropped back into a comfortable 
gossipping position, and picked up 
the thread of her discourse just 
now upon the terrace. 

‘Well, Hermy,’ she resumed, 
smiling—and you would have been 
puzzled to say which was the more 
delicious, the voice or the smile— 
‘the conclusion I’ve come to is, 
that you hate him. Poor Sir Olaf!’ 

Sir Olaf was a name Miss Beau- 
regard had given Anstruther, who, 
indeed, wasn’t unlike that hero in 
modern guise —a straight, deep- 
chested, lithe-limbed deau sabreur, 
with the fair hair and fearless blue 
eyes of his race; a born soldier, 
and an Indian hero to boot; a little 
war-worn, and, as aforesaid, by no 
means disfigured by a battle-scar. 

‘I don’tthink, though, youknow,’ 
she went on, ‘he cares very much 
whether you hate him or not, Her- 
my. He must see it; but he comes 
here just the same. What do you 
suppose he comes for ?’ 

‘What a question? my lady mur- 
mured, with a littlhe movement of 
her shoulders, and a little bitter 
curving of her lips. 

The other misunderstood her. 

‘You mean, I think, he comes 
for me ?’ the belle said coolly. 

‘Well, perhaps. But,’ she added, 
and about halfin earnest, ‘I wouldn’t 
mind feeling sure it was for me, 
petite seur. Homage from Sir Olaf 
is worth having.’ 

‘That depends, I suppose.’ The 
bitter curve on my lady’s lips deep- 
ened. 

‘On the “taste and fancy,” as 
Algy says, of the suzeraine. I think 
I should like it. I’m like the Lady 
of Shallott, “ half-sick of shadows,” 
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of my vapid London puppets, every 
one of whose little tricks I know by 
heart, and whose strings I’m tired 
of pulling. I should like a “man 
to govern in this wood,”’ Miss 
s3eauregard declared plaintively ; 
‘a man without strings, dear, like 
Sir Olaf.’ 

What was my lady to say to this? 
She did what was perhaps best, 
and said nothing. Only thought ; 
and her thoughts were so many 
stabs. There was a pause. Blanche 
broke it. 

‘Fancy your hating him! I 
can’t understand a woman hating 
a man like that—under ordinary 
circumstances, that is. A woman 
might get to hate him if she were 
jealous of him; though a woman 
who could mistrust my Sir Olaf 
would deserve to lose him ; but you 
—what do you hate him for, Hermy?’ 

The torture was exquisite; it 
was as well Lady Lysle’s face was 
turned from the light, if she wished 
to keep her secret ; Miss Beaure- 
gard’s practised eye would have 
read it like a book. 

‘I—I don’t hate him, Blanchie,’ 
the victim answered wearily. 

Blanchie thought she was bored ; 
but she went on persistently. 

‘ Si, sil petite seur. You hate 
a man whom nine women out of 
ten would worship more or less 
openly ; and guand mime. 1 want 
to know why.’ 

‘You never can, then.’ 

‘Take care! Blanche laughed. 
‘It might be wrong to leave me in 
the dark.’ But she felt she was 
becoming enlightened. 

‘What do you mean?’ my lady 
asked quickly, unable to stop her- 
self. 
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‘What does she mean?’ the other 
thought. Then she said: 

‘Only this, dear. Do you hate 
the man enough to leave him to 
me, or don’t you? Which ? 

She who was undergoing the 
question could fairly stand this no 
longer. She rose in angry revolt, 
and showed the anger and the re- 
volt in the eyes that looked straight 
into her questioner’s, in the voice 
that trembled ever so little as she 
answered. 

‘Whichever you please,’ she 
said, as if she had been offered 
peace or war, and meant war to 
the knife; ‘and now we needn’t 
talk any more about him.’ 

To that end she went away out 
of the room swiftly. When she 
had reached her own, and hidden 
the white mignonne face in the big 
sofa-cushion, after the manner of 
women when they weep, a passion- 
ate cry escaped her lips. She had 
told herself the truth at last. 

Downstairs in the morning-room 
Blanche Beauregard was still sit- 
ting where my lady had left her, 
though her first impulse had been 
to follow the fugitive. Prudently, 
if heartlessly, she checked that im- 
pulse. 

‘No,’ she thought ; ‘ I’ll wait till 
she’s had her cry. Poor Hermy! 
I think I understand.’ 

And when the wheels of a mail- 
phaeton were crunching the gravel 
of the drive about ten minutes 


later, Miss Beauregard had made a 
resolution ; and, what is more, kept 
it. The mail-phaeton belonged to 
Algernon Nugent Beauregard, of 
the Prince’s Own ; and it was that 
youthful Jehu who was controlling 
the vagaries of the new bays, danc- 
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ing on four legs between them up 
to the porch. The other seat be- 
side him was occupied by his ad- 
mirable Crichton, the Major. 

The new bays vouchsafed to 
resume their normal position and 
stand still for a minute, and the two 
Lancers got out. ‘Hullo! observed 
Algy, turning round, as the inner 
glass-doors were heard to open, 
from the contemplation of his cat- 
tle, ‘ Hullo! here’s Blanchie.’ 

There was Blanchie ; in bronze 
velvet and sealskin, and a little 
round velvet fogue with a white 
feather, fashionable at that period. 
And Blanchie came down the 
snowy steps and shook hands. 

‘Well, where’s Hermy? Algy 
asked, when the ceremony was 
over. 

‘ Upstairs, I think,’ Miss Beau- 
regard answered. 

So she was ; peeping out of a 
window which commanded the 
drive. 

‘All right! Ill go up to her,’ 
Algy returned, mounting the little 
perron; ‘got to get back for stables ; 
and I want to arrange about the 
skating to-morrow. Frost’s good 
for a week.’ And away he went, 
just as the Major had intended. 
Miss Beauregard made no objec- 
tion; perhaps because she had 
none, 

‘Poor old fellow, then! She 
was patting Dandy, the near horse’s 
neck, as she spoke ; a liberty which 
that quadruped resented by toss- 
ing his head violently, flattening 
back his ears, and commencing a 
pas seul. 

‘It’s rather cold for them, stand- 
ing here, you see,’ Hugh remarked 
apologetically. ‘ You’d better keep 
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them moving, Dixon.’ The mail- 
phaeton moved off. ‘You were 
going out, I see, Miss Beauregard,’ 
he went on. 

Yes; Miss Beauregard was go- 
ing out. On to the terrace. 

‘There’s some sun there, still,’ 
the Major said. Whereupon the 
two walked away in quest of it 
down a little path that diverged 
from the gravel plateau where they 
were. 

The watcher at the window up- 
stairs saw them disappear. Her 
teeth set hard, and the baby hands 
clenched tight. 

‘Anything but that! she mut- 
tered. There came a knock at 
the door. 

‘Hermy,’ Algy’s voice said out- 
side, ‘are you in here? What's 
the row ?” 

My lady smoothed the mignonne 
face rapidly ; saw in the glass that 
her eyes were red, but passable ; 
and appeared before her cousin on 
the threshold. 

‘Anything wrong?’ he asked 
affectionately. The boy was im- 
mensely fond of her, and had been 
since the days when she was his 
first love. He put his arm round 
her waist, and kissed her. ‘What 
were you doing up there, all 
alone ?” 

‘ Taking off my hat,’ she said. 

‘Well, come along down; I want 
to talk to you. You must drive 
down to the lake to-morrow, you 
and Blanchie. We've got a morning 
skating-party coming off. There’s 
a tent fixed ; and we shall give you 
all a feed. We came over, Hugh 
and I did, to tell you all about it. 
Now, look here.’ 

He had got her by the fire in the 
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drawing-room by this time; and 
talked about the skating-party for 
fully ten minutes. When she had 
promised to come, he dropped into 
a chair and looked at his watch. 

‘ He’s had pretty near a quarter 
of an hour,’ Mr. Algy thought. 

‘Where’s Blanche? my lady 
asked, as soon as she got a chance. 

‘Out on the terrace with Hugh. 
Saw ’em pass just this moment,’ 
he responded. ‘I wouldn’t show 
for a bit, I think, Hermy,’ as my 
lady had murmured something 
about it being too cold to be 
on the terrace, and gone a step 
towards the window; ‘let ‘em 
alone, you know.’ 

She stopped, and looked at him. 
He was contemplating his boots 
with an air of great wisdom. 

‘Let ’em alone, you know,’ he 
looked up and repeated, nodding, 
finding she didn’t say anything. 

She came back now, and sat 
down. With only the firelight at 
that end of the room he couldn’t 
see, if he had been noticing it, 
how white her pale face had 
grown. Algy leaned forward with 
his arms resting on his knees, and 
his finger-tips touching, in a sort 
of confidential attitude, and went 
on. 

‘I tell you what, Hermy—amind, 
I don’t £vow, but I do think, that 
there’s something up with Hugh 
and Blanchie.’ 

‘What? she gasped 





in asto- 
nishment, he thought. 
He nodded again. 
‘I say I think so. 
nothing to me; but— 
Here the astute youth gave his 
reasons, which don’t concern us, 
for his opinion. They tallied 


Hugh’s said 
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pretty well, though, with my lady’s 
for a similar opinion. 

She let her head drop back 
helplessly. ‘It must be so! she 
thought ; as if she hadn’t thought 
so before. 

He had gone off at score on his 
favourite topic, the Major. She 
let him go on, too beaten with her 
‘punishment’ to stop him. 

‘Of course women spoon him, 
and that,’ Algy was saying at last ; 
‘though he don’t seem to care 
about it much. I’ve never known 
him be more than ordinarily civil, 
and that, to any of’em. Not till 
now, that is. But, then, you see, 
besides what he is, there’s stories 
going about him that make ’em 
spoon him. He does things for 
’em that doosid few other fellows 
do. Why, he half-killed a fellow 
in a duel once, Dyneley was tell- 
ing me, about some woman. A 
Frenchman, it was.’ 

She would have cried to him to 
stop now; and her tongue was 
powerless. 

‘This cad,’ Algy went on, taking 
up one of his legs to nurse,—‘ I 
forget the beggar’s name; but, 
anyhow, he stole or picked up 
some woman’s glove, and went 
about swearing she’d given it him ; 
and saying fishy things about her, 
and that, you know. And Hugh 
came down on him, and kicked 
him, or something of that sort; 
and, of course, the Frenchman 
wanted to fight after that ; and— 
Hullo ! he broke off, ‘ what is it, 
Hermy ? 

For she had risen, and was 
standing close beside him, with 
clasped hands and terribly bright 
eyes, and a white, eager face. 
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‘Algy! for God’s sake—is this 
the truth ? 

‘Gospel, I believe,’ heresponded, 
staring at her. ‘ But—’ 

She uttered a little low wailing 
cry, and hid her face in her hands. 
Algy mechanically fixed his glass 
in his eye, and stared at her 
through that, much disturbed. 

‘Now what the devil is the 
meaning of ‘¢his, if you please? 
he asked himself. 


The conversation out on the 
terrace had been rather different 
from what Algy Beauregard and my 
lady had fancied. The concluding 
sentences will suffice for us. 

‘That’s how it was, you see,’ 
Anstruther was saying; ‘I never 
knew my crime; I’ve never been 
able to guess it since. But I’ve 
never altered. She has turned to 
ice. Yes,’ he continued, while 
a faint smile lightened his rather 
anxious look, ‘ it freezes too hard, 
[ think, for a thaw to be very dis- 
tant. The happiness, as I believe, 
of both of us, ought really not to 
be killed by artificial frost like 
this. Still, it may be real.’ 

Miss Beauregard smiled. 

‘In short, you will do what I 
ask ?’ he said quickly. 

In spite of that resolution she 
had made before she saw him that 
day, she paused just one second 
before she answered. He never 
dreamed it was so, but he was 
asking her to do for him rather a 
hard thing. er Sir Olaf, she had 


called him an hour ago ; and now 
—Yes, it was hard. 
—for him. 

‘Yes,’ she said, with the proud 
sapphire eyes looking him loyally 


But she did it 
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in the face, ‘I will do what you 
ask me; and she gave him the 
peach-white hand upon it; and 
then they went in. 


‘Why the blazes ain’t I to say 
anything about her crying to 
Hugh? Algy Beauregard kept 
asking himself as he drove the 
Major back to barracks; ‘of 
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course I shouldn’t. But what 
made her go on that way at all? 
And why does she funk his know- 
ing? Eh? 

The mail-phaeton rolled swiftly 
along the smooth, hard - frozen 
road. But, as Hugh Anstruther 
said, it had been freezing a long 
time ; the wind was changing, and 
there were signs of a thaw at last. 
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SooTu spake the Master, all ‘regret can die,’ 


And her fair sister—Love—can perish too. 


The form retain its grace, the cheek its hue, 


Yet the soul-light fade slowly from the eye. 


The voice tone dully down from sympathy, 


The hand forget the lingering clasp it knew; 


’Till feeling life, hope, all things else untrue, 


[f this, our anchor, parts in vacancy ; 


Touching the lip, cold to our passionate kiss; 


Knowing the ear, deaf to our yearning call; 


By the pale memories of our vanished bliss, 


In very impotence of pain we fall. 


For O, when once a love has lived and died, 


What faith and hope must perish at its side! 











ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND AMERICA. 


BY AN AMERICAN FENIAN, 


[We have received the following article from the writer signing himself ‘An American 


Fenian,’ whose letter on ‘Ireland for the Irish’ has excited so much attention. In 
the article now published there are many statements which must be received by the 
English reader cum grano, and some which will require the entire contents of the salt- 


cellar to render them digestible. 


But the sentiments of Mr. Podsnap* are so very 


rampant just now, and are so widely echoed by certain portions of the public and the 
press, that it may be as well to show how we are regarded from another point of 


view.—E. Y.] 


SINCE it is always pleasant to agree 
with people, one might desire that 
this article should commence by 
indorsing as correct either the cus- 
tomary before-dinner or after-din- 
ner views of the relations between 
England and America ; but, unfor- 
tunately, that is not possible. Be- 
fore dinner, Englishmen generally 
believe that all Americans are ene- 
mies of Great Britain at heart; that 
we are responsible forthe most ofthe 
Fenian business; and that it is our 
delight to call ourselves colonels, 
wear slouched hats, carry bowie- 
knives and revolvers, and occasion- 
ally shoot down brave British po- 
licemen on their lonely beats, by 
way of avenging Ireland’s wrongs 
or the Alabama damages. So the 
Americans are very apt, before din- 
ner, to think that English influence 
has been at the bottom of all the 
troubles of their country; that 
British neutrality during the late 


* «We Englishmen,’ said Mr. Podsnap, ‘are very proud of our Constitution. 


rebellion was a preconcerted swin- 
dle; and that Ireland ought to be 
immediately transformed into a free 
republic ; varying these ideas with 
dim dreams of collecting the Ala- 
bama claims at the point of the 
bayonet, riddling British royalty 
with Rodman guns, and planting 
the star-spangled banner upon the 
Tower of London. After dinner, 
when the time forspeech-makingar- 
rives, thesame Englishmen, warmed 
with good wine and good fellow- 
ship, hail the Americans as bre- 
thren, having the same origin, speak- 
ing the same language, and united 
by a thousand ties of interest and 
affection, although accidentally se- 
parated by a very wide ocean and 
a different form of government. 
Then the same Americans, moved 
partly by genuine feeling and partly 
by champagne, respond to this out- 
burst with a heartiness calculated 
to bring tears to the eyes of the 


It was 


bestowed upon us by Providence. No other country is so favoured as this country. And,’ 
added Mr, Podsnap, ‘1 would say that there is in the Englishman a combination of quali- 
ties,a modesty, an independence, a responsibility, a repose, combined with an absence of 
everything calculated to call a blush into the cheek of a young person, which one would 


seek in vain among the nations of the earth,’ 
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most unimpressionable observer, 
and talk eloquently of a common 
literature, a common destiny, and 
a future which no cloud of war can 
ever darken. As usual, the truth 
is midway these two extremes. Mr. 
Charles Dickens distinguishes be- 
tween his countrymen and _ his 
country in regard to love of litera- 
ture, and there is an equal distinc- 
tion between my countrymen and 
my country in regard to love of 
England. Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans naturally affiliate, and quickly 
become the very best of friends ; but 
England and America have never 
been really friendly, and never will 
be, until one country or the other 
shall change its character. 

To go back to 1776, and refer 
to the ancient animosities of the 
American colonists against Great 
Britain, seems at first sight as ab- 
surd as to recall the period when 
every Englishman hated the frog- 
eating Frenchman upon instinct. 
Yet the English do still dislike the 
French, in spite of the cordial al- 
liance of the two governments ; 
and Americans do dislike England 
upon hereditary and _ traditional 
grounds. The outrages and ex- 
cesses of the Normans planted a 
prejudice against France in Eng- 
lish breasts, which neither time nor 
education has been able entirely to 
uproot, and which is transmitted 
from generation to generation, no- 
body knows how; cropping out 
now and then in a manner which 
shows that, although modified by 
circumstances, it is very little weak- 
ened. For example, Tennyson’s 
verses, ‘Form, form, riflemen, form ” 
of which he is now a little ashamed, 
fairly reflected the popular senti- 
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ment of the time they were written ; 
and the connection which he disco- 
vered between Napoleon and Satan 
would have done no discredit to the 
poets of those good old days when 
England and France were open 
enemies. In the same way, the 
memory of British outrages and ex- 
cesses during the American revolu- 
tion has never completely died out 
in the United States, and, in fact, 
is constantly revived and intensi- 
fied by a variety of causes. You 
will remember that Great Britain 
employed Hessian troops during 
this revolution, and that these hire- 
lings were the most brutal of sol- 
diers, more feared by the women 
and children, and more hated by 
the men, than the savage Indians, 
who were also in the pay of the 
British Government. ‘Time often 
brings about most curious revenges. 
During the recent war with Austria, 
when Prussia was trampling upon 
the smaller German states, there 
was a thrill of rejoicing in America 
when the news arrived that the 
Hessians were suffering hotly and 
heavily. Critically analysed, this 
feeling was not, perhaps, either 
very sensible or very creditable ; 
for it may reasonably be asked 
what the Hessians of the present 
day have to do with the hirelings 
of 1776, and why their defeat and 
conquest by Prussia should seem to 
be a just retaliation for the acts of 
their grandfathers and granduncles 
in America. But in these matters 
nations are like women—they do 
not reason, they simply feel ; and 
they are also unlike women, since 
they forgive very slowly, and never 
forget. 

But the 
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England is more than a matter 
of hereditary sentiment and tra- 
dition ; it is a matter of education. 
An American child knows about 
the Revolutionary War before he 
can read. In the original thirteen 
States almost every town has its 
tavern where General Washington 
lodged when he was whipping the 
Britishers ; or its house where the 
British officers had their head-quar- 
ters before or after they were whip- 
ped; or its field where the whipping 
occurred, and where rusty musket- 
balls are still ploughed-up; or its 
veteran gossipper, whose father, like 
Solon Shingle’s, ‘ fit into the revo- 
lution, and who is thereby autho- 
rised to tell long stories of the dar- 
ing deeds of the heroes of ’76, and 
the frightful atrocities of the British 
invaders, the interest of which is 
heightened by the fact that the nar- 
rator is mistaken by the children 
for his own ancestor, on account 
of his venerable appearance, and 
sometimes makes the same mistake 
himself in the excitement of his re- 
volutionary reminiscences. Then 
on Sunday, when the children are 
taken to church, they see over the 
church-door a tablet recording that 
the edifice, erected for the worship 
of God, was used by the British as 
a stable during their occupation 
of the town ; or was burned down 
by the British during the war, and 
piously rebuilt by the congregation 
when American Independence was 
achieved. Do you imagine that all 
these influences make no impres- 
sion upon youthful and suscepti- 
ble minds, and create and foster 
no anti-English prejudices? It is 
true that such teachings are in a 
measure confined to the inhabit- 
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ants of the older States; but the 
natives of these States carry their 
prejudices, their traditions, and 
their local and family legends 
along with them when they emi- 
grate to the West, transmitting 
them to their children and their 
children’s children ; but, lest any 
of the old stories should be forgot- 
ten, England takes care to resus- 
citate them by giving Americans 
some new cause of offence in every 
generation. Everywhere through 
the United States, except in some 
parts of the benighted South, there 
is a comprehensive and liberal free 
public-school system, and in every 
school the history of the United 
States is a text-book. The country 
is so young that its history is not 
a very long one, and all the scholars 
learn it by heart. Now, until the 
outbreak of the Southern rebellion, 
nine-tenths of the history of the 
United States consisted simply of 
accounts of the wars with England; 
and when a record of the rise and 
fall of the Southern rebellion comes 
to be written for our school-books, 
England will figure almost as pro- 
minently, and, to American eyes, 
not more creditably, in that. The 
children, not only of native 
Americans, but of German, Irish, 
Scotch, English, French, and other 
immigrants, are sent to the public 
schools ; and thus every child in 
the United States receives a tho- 
rough anti-English education. The 
parents may never have heard of 
Great Britain, or they may have 
been citizens of Great Britain ; but 
the children become thorough 
Americans, and sympathise with 
the Americans against England. 
To the education of traditions, 
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of the schools, and of tales and 
novels—for all the most popular 
works that have any national cha- 
racter are imbued with the spirit of 
*76—the effect of numerous cele- 
brations must be added. Besides 
various local anniversaries, like 
those of the battles of Lexington 
and Bunker’s Hill in Massachu- 
setts, of Monmouth in New Jersey, 
of the evacuation of New York, of 
the battle of New Orleans, and of 
Perry’s victory on Lake Erie in 
the war of 1812, the Fourth of July 
of each year, the anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence, 
was observed with military honours 
in every ci'y, town, and village up 
to the time that the late civil war 
began. On that day the revolu- 
tionary ardour of the people, main- 
tained during the year by the pic- 
tures of battles with the British, 
and by the portraits of Washington 
which adorn every house, was al- 
lowed full and ample vent. The 
militia were paraded ; the survivors 
of 1776 and 1812 were feasted and 
escorted in processions ; fireworks 
were displayed, cannon fired, and 
bells rung; and from one end of 
the land to the other there was a 
general jubilation. At every ga- 
thering public speakers, more or 
less eloquent, bearded the British 
lion in his den, dragged him from 
his lair, trotted him up and down 
before the people, exposed his 
weaknesses as compared with the 
increasing might of the American 
eagle, and only refrained from 
turning the poor animal inside out, 
and tearing him to pieces, oratori- 
cally, upon condition that he would 
behave himself better in future. 
This exhibition was often laugh- 
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able ; but it had its uses and it has 
its moral. Before the rebellion of 
1861, the Americans had begun to 
notice its comical side. They are 
too good-natured and too con- 
scious of their own strength to 
bear malice, and their sense of 
humour is so keen that they laugh 
at themselves as readily as at other 
people. Since the British lion of- 
fered no resistance, and made no 
reply to the taunts and invectives 
of the oratorical Wombwells and 
Van Amburghs, it became rather 
a bore to see him so hauled about 
and roughly treated. Consequently, 
the popular liking for this feature 
of the celebration visibly dimin- 
ished, and the old style of Fourth- 
of-July speakers found themselves 
chaffed, guyed, burlesqued, and 
caricatured by their own country- 
men. During the civil war, the 
lion of England disappeared from 
the Fourth-of-July exhibition almost 
entirely. At the South, the people 
were endeavouring to cease to be 
Americans, and were dependent 
upon British sympathy and assist- 
ance. At the North, the people 
had something more important to 
think about. It was useless to 
waste breath in cheering for the 
victories of 1776, when the news 
of the victories of Vicksburg and 
Gettysburg were flashing over the 
telegraph-wires, and calling for 
every hurrah that could be uttered. 
Besides, everyone felt that glorifi- 
cations of the rebels of 1776 inter- 
fered somewhat with denunciations 
of the rebels of 1861 ; and although, 
as the French phrase it, there are 
rebels and rebels—just as English- 
men admire in Mazzini the very 
qualities which they condemn in 
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James Stephens —still such dis- 
tinctions are too nice for popular 
oratory ; and throughout the war 
the Fourth-of-July speeches were 
mainly political harangues or mili- 
tary criticisms. When the Union 
is firmly reéstablished, the old cus- 
tom will be revived, however ; the 
national menagerie, composed of 
the British lion and the American 
eagle, will be again exhibited, and 
you may depend upon it that the 
lion will be handled more cruelly 
than ever on account of his con- 
duct during the Southern rebel- 
lion. 

It was at a period just prior to 
the outbreak of this rebellion that 
the anti- British sentiment was 
weakest in America. The an- 
cient grudge was expending it- 
self in a healthful and practical 
manner—in a fair rivalry of com- 
merce upon the sea, and of pros- 
perity and plenty upon the shore. 
This was the period when many 
Americans believed, with the Ame- 
rican commodore who aided the 
English fleet in China, that, ‘ after 
all, blood is thicker than water.’ 
Alas, they were too soon to dis- 
cover that blood counts for no- 
thing when pounds, shillings, and 
pence are in the opposite scale. 
This was the period also, when the 
concurrence of Old England and 
New England upon the anti-slavery 
question effaced the memories of 
Bunker’s. Hill from the Massachu- 
setts mind, and rendered Fanueil 
Hall and Exeter Hall almost iden- 
tical. The American anti-slavery 
reformers were glad to receive 
sympathy and assistance from any 
quarter; and, having recognised 
the negro as a man and a brother, 


they could not refuse to acknow- 
ledge the fraternal relationship of 
Englishmen. At no period, how- 
ever, did the anti-British feeling 
lose its hold upon the masses of 
Americans. The anti-slavery al- 
liance between Old and New Eng- 
land only made the Southern people 
more bitter against their future al- 
lies, and the majority at that time 
was with the South. The genuine 
public sentiment was clearly shown 
during the Crimean war, when, 
without caring for the issues in- 
volved, and without the least 
reason to become reconciled to 
the Muscovite despotism, the 
Americans openly sympathised 
with Russia merely because Eng- 
land was fighting on the other 
side, and the British Minister at 
Washington, Sir John Crampton, 
was sent out of the country as if 
to emphasise this fact. Nor was 
the magnificent welcome extended 
to the Prince of Wales in 1860 
any proof that all the animosity 
against England had faded away. 
True, the reception of his royal 
highness by the American masses 
was most enthusiastic. He will 
bear witness that he was never 
more féted and toadied even in 
his own country. When he ar- 
rived at Detroit, the crowd and 
the excitement were so great that 
the royal party, not anticipating 
any such demonstration from de- 
mocrats, were half afraid to land, 
and mistook the friendly cheers 
for hostile vociferations. During 
his tour through the country very 
many people, unable to catch a 
glimpse of his royal highness, so- 
laced themselves by gazing admir- 
ingly at his boxes, which were 
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handed out of the luggage-car for 
popular inspection. At the great 
ball in New York, so many ladies 
and gentlemen were anxious to 
dance near to the Prince of Wales, 
that the flooring gave way beneath 
the party. Indeed, the members 
of the crack Irish regiment of New 
York, the 69th, were almost the 
only persons who refused to do 
him honour ; and the compliment 
which he paid the American na- 
tion by visiting the tomb of Wash- 
ington at Mount Vernon was im- 
mensely gratifying. But the visit 
of the Prince of Wales condoned 
none of the real or imaginary of- 
fences of Great Britain. We all 
know how little these royal recep- 
tions mean. The Sultan has visit- 
ed England, and been received by 
cheering crowds, and many ladies 
and gentlemen have danced before 
him, and volunteers and regulars 
have paraded for his inspection ; 
but all this has had no influence 
upon the Eastern question. In 
fact, the very Englishmen who 
huzzaed heartily’ for the Sultan 
were contributing largely to sus- 
tain the Cretan rebellion against 
the Sultan. What the Sultan was 
to Englishmen, the Prince of Wales 
was to Americans—a show, a curi- 
Osity, a guest; something to be 
stared at, and followed about, and 
treated with Anglo-Saxon hospi- 
tality. But unquestionably there 
was also in his reception a senti- 
ment of sincere respect for the 
Queen of England, who is so much 
esteemed personally in the United 
States that to hear her Majesty 
referred to slightingly, and even 
scandalously, by her own profess- 
edly loyal subjects, and by jour- 
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nals published in her own realm, is 
one of the first shocks that an Ame- 
rican receives when sojourning in 
England. Nobody would venture 
to refer to her Majesty in that tone 
in America; and if the Prince of 
Wales was greeted somewhat more 
warmly than the heir-apparent to 
the French, or the Russian, or the 
Prussian throne would have been, 
it was solely for his mother’s sake ; 
for although Americans cannot ap- 
preciate the blessings of a mon- 
archy, they do know how to appre- 
ciate a good woman. 

How the anti-British sentiment 
in the United States was increased 
and intensified by the conduct of 
England during the Southern re- 
bellion, is now a matter of history. 
The recognition of the belligerent 
rights of the South was like an un- 
expected slap in the face. While 
we were still discussing the possi- 
bility of a peaceable solution of our 
difficulties, and had not lost all hope 
that the Southern politicians would 
consent to an equitable compro- 
mise, England suddenly stepped in 
between us, and informed us that 
the Union was dissolved, and that 
we were really two hostile nations 
in a state of war. The exaspera- 
tion of the North was intense. Had 
the Government at once declared 
war against Great Britain, and or- 
dered the immediate invasion of 
Canada, it would have been sus- 
tained by the popular voice. Many 
politicians still think that this 
would have been the best policy 
at that crisis ; and believe that the 
South, always inimical to England 
on account of the anti-slavery cru- 
sade, and not yet fully committed 
to the fight with the North, would 
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have been ready to turn her arms 
against a foreign foe, and forget all 
disputes in a common campaign, 
just as the ill-feeling caused by the 
nullification rebellion in South Ca- 
rolina was completely obliterated 
when Northern and Southern sol- 
diers came to fight shoulder to 
shoulder against the Mexicans. As 
the rebellion progressed, it required 
all the tact, sugacity, and strength 
of the statesmen in power to re- 
strain the popular animosity to- 
wards England. Had not the Pre- 
sident and his advisers been more 
cautious, or more timid, or more 
wise than the people, nothing could 
have averted a conflict with Eng- 
land at the time of the Trent affair. 
The people were ready and eager 
to fight; but President Lincoln set- 
tled the matter by his quaint re- 
mark, ‘ One war at a time,’ and the 
people submitted, because they be- 
lieved that the quarrel was only 
postponed. Never was any go- 
vernmentsubjected to a more severe 
test, and never could there be a 
more perfect refutation of the slan- 
der, that a democratic government 
is a government of the mob, than 
the contrast between the official 
action of the United States and the 
will of the people in regard to 
Masonand Slidell. Every American 
felt’ personally humiliated when 
those men were given up without 
a battle, and yet all remained loyal 
to the Government. Compare with 
this specimen of what is calledmob- 
rule, the conduct of Italy during 
the late Garibaldian crusade, when 
the very foundations of the consti- 
tution seemed to give way before a 
popular pressure not half so great 
as that in America ; and when the 
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Rattazzi ministry was forced to be- 
stow arms upon the very men whom 
they denounced as traitors, and the 
King, trembling in his palace, pro- 
fessed to be friendly both to Gari- 
baldi and the Pope. Throughout 
the rebellion, it is undeniable that 
the American people bore all their 
burdens more patiently, because 
they understood that we were to 
have a war’with England as soon 
as the rebellion was suppressed. 
Many thousands of Irishmen en- 
listed under this impression. Eng- 
lishmen, who believe that they 
really did act with impartial neu- 
trality during our civil war, cannot 
comprehend how indescribably ir- 
ritating the conduct oftheir Govern- 
ment seemed to the Americans, 
both at the North and the South. 
If England had openly espoused 
either side, her policy would have 
been intelligible, and it would have 
been at least respected. To declare 
for the North, and thus efface all 
prejudices, and form a friendship 
that would have rendered England 
able to defy the world, and rule it— 
this would have been a statesman- 
like policy. To declare for the 
South, and assist to break up the 
American Union, destroy a com- 
mercial rival, and secure the grati- 
tude and the control of the only 
cotton - producing nation — that 
would have been a policy wise in 
its generation, and for its genera- 
tion, although not so far-sighted as 
the former. But to play fast and 
loose with both sections ; to stab 
the North in the back while pro- 
fessing to be neutral, and to en- 
courage the Southern people just 
enough to render their ruin utter 
and complete—there was a policy 
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which had not a single argument, 
either of interest or principle, to 
recommend it, and which has re- 
sulted in embittering both belliger- 
ents against England. Curiously 
enough, it is a favourite position of 
the London Zimes, and of other emi- 
nent English authorities, that the 
dissatisfaction of both North and 
South is the best possible proof 
that England was really neutral. 
‘If we had not been neutral,’ they 
argue, ‘only one section would have 
any cause of complaint against us. 
Since both North and South com- 
plain, we must have been very im- 
partial.’ ‘That is to say, if you see 
two men fighting, and stand by, en- 
couraging the weaker combatant to 
persevere every time he is inclined 
to give in; if, during the fight, you 
manage to deprive the stronger 
party of his chronometer and other 
valuables, and deal him an occa- 
sional kick or cuff; and if, when 
it becomes evident that, unless you 
interfere more actively, the weaker 
party will be terribly whipped, you 
run away with your spoils and leave 
him to his fate, then you are at 
liberty to claim that you were en- 
tirely neutral during the conflict, 
and that the anger of both men— 
the one at the loss of his watch 
and the extra trouble you made for 
him ; and the other, at your coax- 
ing him to continue the fight with- 
out staying to help him out—is, in 
fact, evidence that you deserve re- 
proaches from neither! Such logic 
can only be rivalled by that which 
proves that a horse-chestnut is a 
chestnut horse. 

What hopes, what aspirations, 
what courage, were nurtured at the 
South by the conduct of the British 


Government ; how often the reports 
of their representatives in England 
revived the drooping spirits of the 
leaders when all seemed lost, and 
induced them to persevere in what 
they had just felt to be a hopeless 
cause ; how English sympathy, and 
the tone of the English press, and 
the speeches of English statesmen, 
sustained and inspired the South- 
ern people; how timely supplies 
of English arms, ammunition, ar- 
tillery, blankets, medicines, and 
clothing enabled them to prolong 
the war when all other resources 
failed ; and how the ravages of 
privateers, built, equipped, and 
manned in England, assisted to 
fire the Southern heart and crip- 
ple and harass the North,—will be 
recorded some day in detail, toge- 
ther with the abject despair and 
sullen indignation of the South 
when it became evident that Eng- 
land would do no more than give 
these driblets of aid, and that any 
peace short of entire submission 
was impossible. ‘To you, all this 
was a mere matter of business, or 
of nice interpretations of interna- 
tional and maritime law, or of de- 
lays in enforcing the neutrality pro- 
clamation ; but to the Americans 
it was a matter of life or death. 
At the North we felt that we were 
fighting with two enemies, both of 
whom were wounding us, while we 
could only hit back at one of them. 
We saw our commerce swept from 
the seas, our merchant-vessels forced 
to sail under foreign flags, and our 
opponents put in possession of a 
fleet of iron-clads and privateers, 
although they had not a single open 
port. The blockade which we had 
established was broken, not by the 
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rebels, but by neutrals, who were 
exchanging with us diplomatic ci- 
vilities while assisting the forces 
that were struggling to divide and 
destroy the country. Such a state 
of affairs seemed incomprehensible. 
The policy of the Emperor Napo- 
leon, and especially his expedition 
to Mexico, we could understand. 
As the Methodists say, ‘he walked 
according to his lights,’ and boldly 
took advantage of our distracted 
condition tocarry out projects which 
had at least the merit of being 
ambitious. The consequence is 
that America has no ill-feeling to- 
wards France, and never had any 
during the worst crises of the war, 
when the open violation of the 
Monroe doctrine was most galling. 
We felt, to be sure, that we must 
fight the French, unless they with- 
drew from Mexico; but that it 
would be an open fight with a fair 
foe. On the other hand, there was 
nothing open, nothing fair in an 
enemy who manned privateers to 
burn unarmed merchantmen and 
capture chronometers, and who had 
adopted blockade-running as a re- 
gular commercial pursuit. In truth, 
the exasperation of the North 
against England was_ gradually 
transformed into contempt; and 
when the Deerhound ran off with 
our prisoners, after the sinking of 
the Alabama by the Kearsarge, we 
were able to laugh heartily at the 
modern English ideas of fair-play, 
just as we had done when the 
American champion was refused 
the trophy and rewards of victory 
after the battle between Heenan 
and Sayers. The rebel raids from 
Canada, organised as military ex- 
peditions, and ending in bank- 
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robberies, were included in the 
same category of contemptible in- 
cidents. But only those who know 
how, at one time, the North longed 
for the sympathy of England, as a 
man in trouble craves a kind word 
even from a stranger, can accu- 
rately estimate the depth of the 
animosity against England when 
we finally found that we must get 
along, not only without her sym- 
pathy, but in spite of her opposi- 
tion. The war for the Union was 
actually changed into an anti- 
slavery crusade as a bid for English 
support. The politicians then in 
power were of the Massachusetts 
school, and under the influence of 
Massachusetts ideas; and they 
thought that they could gain the 
countenance of the British Govern- 
ment vé@ Exeter Hall. The scheme 
failed ; but it incidentally freed the 
negro. Thus Providence ordained 
that a war, which began with solemn 
official pledges on the part of Con- 
gress and the President that the 
status of the slave would not be 
disturbed, should end with eman- 
cipation ; and that England, after 
repudiating all her philanthropic 
theories and siding with the slave- 
holders during the war, should have 
an indirect share in the abolition 
of slavery. Nevertheless, it is a 
share for which England will hardly 
ask or receive much credit. 
Although, as has been shown, 
the dislike of America towards Eng- 
land has always existed, and, being 
justified and intensified by various 
events, has grown with the growth 
of the country, yet it is a great 
mistake to identify the Americans 
with the Fenian movement. The 
Americans are a practical people, 
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and they have never pecuniarily 
assisted the impracticable Fenian 
leaders. What they will do in 
the future depends upon the good 
sense of the Fenians themselves. 
That they would like to see 
Ireland a republic is certain ; but 
they had much rather see Eng- 
land a republic, and they believe 
that there is rather a_ better 
chance of the latter than of the 
former consummation. The Irish 
have never been popular with the 
Americans, and are not likely to be- 
come so. The anti-English feeling 
is by no means a pro-Irish feeling. 
Irish immigrants are welcome in 
the United States because the 
country needs their labour, and they 
are cajoled on election-days be- 
cause the politicians need their 
votes ; but otherwise, they are es- 
tranged from the main body of 
the American people, partly by 
their religion and partly by their 
national characteristics. A few facts 
will prove that in America the anti- 
Irish sentiment is as strong as the 
anti-English sentiment, although 
thereis this difference—thatthe one 
is directed against Irishmen, and 
not against Ireland, while the other 
is directed against England, and 
not against Englishmen. ‘TheSouth 
was, of course, always opposed to 
the Irish, having no use for them, 
and finding slave-labour cheaper 
and better adapted to the climate. 
At the North, the entire anti-slavery 
movement was, by a curious para- 
dox, also anti-Irish, being vehe- 
mently opposed by them under the 
impression that emancipation would 
bring the slaves to the Northern 
States to compete with the white 
labourers. The hagred of the Irish 


for the negroes has this origin, and 
has resulted in many desperate 
riots, murders, and arsons. Now, 
the anti-slavery movement was in 
progress for over thirty years. But 
the power of this anti-Irish feeling 
is best illustrated by the formation 
of what was called the American, 
or Know-Nothing, party. The na- 
tive Americans, discovering that 
they were overwhelmed at the polls 
by the number of ignorant, un- 
educated, newly naturalised voters, 
organised a secret political party 
to which no voter not born in 
America was allowed to belong. 
The members were called Know- 
Nothings; because, in reply to all 
questions concerning their organ- 
isation, they declared that they 
knew nothing about it. Their pro- 
gramme was to elect none but 
native Americans to office, and to 
extend the legal period of residence 
previous to naturalisation from 
three years to twenty-one years, on 
the principle that a foreigner ought 
to reside in the country as long as 
a native-born citizen was compelled 
to do before he acquired the right 
to vote. This party was univer- 
sally popular; and at the local 
elections, North and South, it beat 
the Irish party tremendously. Even 
in New York, where there are so 
many Irish that the era/d insists 
that the city must be renamed New 
Dublin, the Know-Nothings elected 
their candidates. But when the 
Presidential election occurred, this 
party split upon the slavery ques- 
tion—that rock which has wrecked 
so many political organisations— 
and the opposition triumphed. 
Had the slavery question been 
avoided, or treated more fairly, the 
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Know-Nothings would have carried 
the national, as they had already 
carried the local, elections. Ina 
country where such a party is pos- 
sible, and is successful, the Irish 
cannot be considered popular. 
More than this, the Republican 
party, which has now been in power 
since 1860, is an anti-Irish party. 
Foryears, theimmigrants to America 
have instinctively separated them- 
selves—the Irish joining the De- 
mocrats, and the Germans joining 
the Republicans. The reasons for 
this it is unnecessary to detail fur- 
ther than to state that the Repub- 
licans are reformers, who believe 
in anti-slavery and anti-rum, and 
that they are also Protestants, 
which pleases the Germans. The 
Irishman clings to his liquor and 
religion, and goes with the Demo- 
crats. ‘The Republicans generally 
nominate either native Americans 
or Germans for office, practically 
placing upon their tickets the motto 
which American ladies used to add 
to their advertisements for servants, 
‘No Irish need apply.’ The Demo- 
crats, who depend upon the Irish 
vote, are very fond of candidates 
whose names begin with Mc or 0’, 
and some shrewd politicans have 
been known to change their names, 
by Act of the Legislature, in order 
to secure one of these magical ex- 
ponents of Irish nativity. It is only 
fair to add that, as the Irish immi- 
grants become settled in the coun- 
try, they often have their names 
Americanised. There is at present 
a coalition between the Irish and 
Germans in several of the States in 
Opposition to odious excise and 
Sunday liquor laws; and this ex- 
plains, in some degree, the victo- 
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ries of the Democrats at the Oc- 
tober and November elections ; but 
as the general Government and 
most of the State Governments 
have been in the hands of the anti- 
Irish party during the Fenian trou- 
bles, you may be sure that there 
have been few Fenian sympathisers 
among the American officials, as 
there have certainly been fewamong 
the American people. 

No; the American dislike to 
England does not display itself in 
the Fenian movement. That is 
supported and managed by the 
Irish themselves, and, under all 
the circumstances, it must be ad- 
mitted that they do their work 
well. What with donations to their 
churches, and contributions to their 
Fenian funds, and remittances to 
their poor relatives at home, one 
wonders how the Irish labourers 
and servant-girls in America live, 
dress well, and save money. Out- 
side of the class of professional 
politicians, who are always ready 
to purchase popularity, there are 
few Americans who have given a 
dollar to assist the Fenian inva- 
sion of Canada, or the Fenian up- 
rising in Ireland. The poor Irish 
themselves raised all the millions 
of dollars expended. The prompt- 
ness with which the United-States 
Government marched troops to 
the Canadian frontier, seized the 
Fenian stores of arms and am- 
munition, stopped the Fenian 
recruits, and arrested the Fenian 
invaders last year, cannot so soon 
have escaped the memory of 
Englishmen. Those concerned 
will not readily forget it, since it 
cost the President and his party 
the control of the great State of 
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New York at the subsequent elec- 
tion ; for the Fenian voters either 
went over to the Republicans, or 
stayed away from the polls. The 
only Americans who took part in 
the Canadian invasion were a 
number of ex-Confederate soldiers, 
who seized that opportunity of dis- 
playing their sentiments towards 
England ; and this may be called 
a very just retaliation. It is, how- 
ever, the policy of America to keep 
the Fenian question open for future 
eventualities, and that will be done. 
It is a sore spot, always painful 
to England, and the utmost you 
can expect from America is the 
same irritating ‘neutrality’ which 
you displayed during our civil war. 
Those optimists who imagine that 
the part which England had in the 
late rebellion will ever be forgiven 
by America without a more martial 
settlement than the payment of the 
Alabama claims will be greatly dis- 
appointed. The large cannon, 
which English artillerists coolly 
pronounce inferior, and the iron- 
clads, which English officers com- 
pare to floating coffins, have a 
great work to perform in the future. 
Already Canada, which can be 
conquered at any time, is out- 
flanked by the purchase of Russian 
America; and, by the cession of 
St. Thomas and St. John, we have 
acquired needful naval dépéts for 
Transatlantic campaigns. The offi- 
cers of our navy in Europe feel more 
at home in Russia, Sweden, France, 
Spain, anywhere, than in England, 
conscious of a coming storm. The 
provocations received by America 
have been outrageous, and the 
Americans would be more or less 
than human if they allowed such 
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wrongs to pass unpunished. Every 
day their country, whicha good word 
from England at the right time 
would have made a friend, becomes 
a more powerful rival. All the 
good words that can be written in 
diplomatic despatches, or uttered 
by orators, or printed in leading 
journals and periodicals, or flashed 
through the cable, cannot alter the 
future now. ‘The simple friendly 
visit of a Russian fleet during our 
civil war has led to an alliance be- 
tween a democracy and a despot- 
ism that seems unnatural, but will 
endure for a century. The British 
North-American squadron would 
have done England a service almost 
as important as that of Nelson had 
it imitated the Russian example. 
With possessions in every quarter 
of the globe ; with precedents, esta- 
blished by herself, which render a 
commercial country almost helpless 
before a naval antagonist; with a 
hotbed of rebellion always existing 
in Ireland; with a discontented 
population blindly struggling up- 
ward towards a better form of go- 
vernment than that which divides 
all the land between a few titled 
families, squelches popular educa- 
tion by a single vote of the House 
of Lords, and separates the people 
into classes by strict laws of caste ; 
with a royal race that seems 
providentially designed to disen- 
chant loyal subjects ; with a foreign 
policy which consists of fomenting 
revolutions against every other 
Power, and without a single true 
friend among the nations,—Great 
Britain is now the most easily as- 
sailable of empires, provided that 
she have an antagonist who can 
meet her upon the seas. In that 
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respect the United States are her 
predestined and only opponent. 
This seems to be their ‘ mission,’ 
for which all their history has care- 
fully educated them, for which all 
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the circumstances of the past and 
present have peculiarly fitted them, 
and to which they are steadily, 
and not unwillingly, impelled by 
an inexorable Fate. 


PLAYED OUT. 


—~>——. 


I, 


PLAYED out, played out, good-bye, 
dear ; 
The pretty game is done. 
Shall we sigh for what is lost, dear? 
Or smile for what is won? 


II. 


Lost ? only hope and freshness ; 
Won ? only vain regret. 

We staked our counters gaily ; 
We needs must pay the debt. 


Ill. 
‘We’? Well, two played the game, 
dear ; 
But was it really ‘ we’? 
For one was very earnest, 
And one ‘amused,’ you see ! 


IV. 
This game’s a little hard, dear, 
In its unshaken law. 
I do not seek to mend it : 
I only mark the flaw. 


V. 
That when a hand’s played out, 
dear, 
One laughs and turns away ; 
And one has just a wound, dear, 
To sting her dying day. 


VI. 
Andwhich must bear the pain, dear? 
Why, justly, she who made 
Sweet, solemn, foolish earnest 
Of the graceful game they played. 


VII. 
Played out, played out — content 
you, 
You need nor frown nor fear : 
I make no idle moanings ; 
I, too, am tired, dear. 


Vill. 


As tired of baseless trusting— 
As tired of cold decay— 

As tired of baffled hoping— 
As you of trifling play. 


So leave the table, others 
The feverish joy may court ; 
And—the woman count the cost, dear; 
The man find fresher sport. 
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Book the Second. 


CHAPTER I. 
PROGRESS. 


Mr. BoULDERSON MunNs was right 
in the remark which he made 
to his treasurer and fidus Achates, 
Mr. William Duff, in regard to 
Miss Grace Lambert’s success, and 
to the effect which it would have 
on the future of the opposition 
opera-house. That very night 
the triumph was achieved. Ladies 
who ‘looked in for a minute’ at 
various balls and receptions after 
the opera talked to each other of 
no one but the new singer; the 
smoking-rooms of the clubs rang 
with her praises. Schrink, the 
humpbacked critic of the Sfates- 
man, went off straight to the Albion 
in Drury-lane ; called for. some hot 
brandy-and-water and a pen and 
ink; seated himself in his accus- 
tomed box, into which no one else 
dared intrude, and dashed off some- 
thing, which, when it appeared in 
print the next morning, proved to 
be an elaborate and_ scholarly 
eulogy of the new singer. The 
other journals were equally lauda- 
tory, and the result of the general 
commendation was soon proved. 
The box-office was besieged from 
morning till night; boxes and stalls 
were taken for weeks in advance ; 





crowds began to collect round the 
pit and gallery doors at three o'clock 
in theafternoon, and remained there, 
increasing in size and turbulence, 
until the doors were opened ; while 
the fugitive Miramella and the re- 
creant Jacowski were singing away 
for dear life at the Regent Theatre, 
to empty benches. The fact of 
Miss Lambert’s being an English- 
woman was with many people a 
great thing in her favour. Old 
people who recollected Miss Paton, 
and middle-aged people who still 
raved about Miss Adelaide Kem- 
ble, hurried off to see the young 
lady who had succeeded to the 
laurels erst wen so gallantly and 
worm so gracefully by these two 
great English singers, and came 
back loud in her. praise. The 
Mirror —the weekly journal of 
theatricals and music—uplifted its 
honest, ungrammatical, kindly voice 
in favour of the débutante, and gos- 
sipped pleasantly of Kitty Stephens, 
Vestris, and the few other English- 
women who have ever sung in time 
and tune. The ///ustrated News 
published Miss Lambert’s portrait 
on the same page with the portrait 
of the trowel with which the Mayor 
of Mudfog had laid the foundation- 
stone of the Mudfog Infirmary ; 
and the Penny Woodcutter repro- 
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duced the engraving which had 
previously done duty as Warawaki, 
Queen of the Tonongo Islands, and 
subscribed Miss Lambert’s name 
to it. A very gorgeous red-and- 
white engraving of the new singer 
figured also on the ‘Grace Valse,’ 
inscribed to her by her obedient 
humble servant Luigi Vasconi, who 
was leader of the orchestra of Mr. 
Munns’ establishment, and who 
played first fiddle under the re- 
nowned conductor, Signor Cocco ; 
while the enterprising hosier in the 
Arcade under the opera -house 
produced a new style of neck-tie 
which he christened ‘ The Lambert,’ 
and of which he would probably 
have sold more had the Arcade 
been anything of a thoroughfare. 
As it was, the young man who kept 
the books of Messrs. Octave and 
Finings, the wine-merchants, and 


who was known to have plunged 
madly into love with the new singer 
when he went in once with a gal- 
lery-order, sported a ‘ Lambert,’ and 
led the fashionable world of Lamb’s- 
Conduit-street in consequence. 
Was this fame ? It was notoriety, 


at all events. To have your por- 
trait in all the photograph-shops 
and the illustrated journals ; to see 
your name blazing in large type in 
every newspaper, and on every 
hoarding and dead-wall of London ; 
to read constant encomiastic men- 
tion of yourself in what are called, 
or miscalled, the organs of public 
opinion; to be pointed out by ad- 
miring friends to other admiring 
friends in the streets; to be the 
cynosure of crowds; to be the 
butt of the Scarifier—when some 
artist or contributor to that eminent 
journal has seen you on horseback 
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while he was on foot, or seen you 
clean while he was dirty, or heard 
you praised while he was unnoticed 
—these are the recognitions of 
popularity received by art-workers, 
be they writers, or painters, or actors. 
Notvery great, not very ennobling, 
perhaps, but pleasant—confess it, 
O my sisters and brethren in art! 
Pleasanter to earn hundreds by the 
novel, or the picture, or the acting 
—imperfect though each may be 
in its way—which shall cause thou- 
sands to think kindly of us, than 
to receive two guineas for verbal 
vitriol-throwing in the Scarifier ; 
pleasanter than to stand up, earn- 
ing nothing at all, to be howled at 
night after night by the vinous 
members of the opposite political 
party, and to be switched morning 
after morning by their press-organs ; 
pleasanter than to go for forty years 
for six hours a day to the Tin-tax 
Office, and at last to arrive at six 
hundred a-year, with the chance 
of receiving a pension of two-thirds 
of the amount, if you prove by 
medical certificate that you are 
thoroughly worn out! That worn, 
gray old gentleman going in to 
enjoy the joint, and the table, and 
a pint of sherry at the Senior 
United, lost his youth and his 
hopes and his liver in India, and 
in a few years may perhaps get— 
just in time to leave it to his heir 
—the prize-money which he won a 
quarter of a century ago ; that Irish 
gentleman with the chin-tuft has 
sold the last of his paternal acres 
to carry him through his third elec- 
tion, and may possibly obtain from 
the Government, which he has 
always earnestly supported, a 
commissionership of five hundred 
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a-year. We can do better than 
that, we others! So, let us say, 
with the French actress, ‘ Quon 
leur donne des grimaces pour leur 
argent et vivons heureux [ and in a 
modified and _ anglicised 
‘Vive la vie de Boheme [ 
Did Gertrude care much for this 
kind of cheap incense burnt in her 
honour? ‘Truth to tell, she cared 
for it very little indeed. When she 
accepted the stage instead of the 
concert-room for her career, she 
was influenced, as we have seen, 
by an idea of the brilliancy of her 
triumph, should she succeed ; but 
that triumph once secured, there 
was an end to such feeling in the 
matter, so far as she was personally 
concerned. She took it all in a 
perfectly business-like manner ; it 
was good, she supposed, for the 
theatre that she 
Gratified ? O yes, of course, she 
was gratified ; but when people 
came and told her there had never 
been anything heard like her, she 
was compelled to show them that, 
in accepting professional singing 
for her livelihood, she had not 


sense, 


had succeeded. 


quite abnegated any pretension to 


common sense. With the excep- 
tion of devoting the necessary time 
to rehearsals and study, her time 
was spent very much as it was be- 
fore her departure to Italy. The 
drawing-room of the little Bays- 
water villa was gorgeous and fra- 
grant with anonymous bouquets, 
offerings left the previous night at 
the stage-door ; but Miss Lambert 
had not made one single new ac- 
quaintance since the night of her 
début, Occasionally on ‘ off-nights’ 
she would be seen at Carabas 
House, or at one or two of the 
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other houses which she had been 
in the habit of visiting before the 
commencement of her professional 
career ; but though she was inun- 
dated with invitations, she stead- 
fastly refused to increase her visit- 
ing-list ; and the lion-hunters, male 
and female, in vain sought to get 
her to their houses, and equally in 
vain sought admittance to hers. 
To none was she a greater en- 
igma than to her manager, Mr. 
Boulderson Munns. Proud of her 
success, and disposed in his open- 
hearted vulgarity to testify to her 
his appreciation of it, that liberal 
gentleman purchased a gaudy and 
expensive diamond - bracelet, had 
an appropriate inscription in gilt 
letters put on to its morocco-leather 
case, and sent it to Miss Grace 
Lambert. The next morning, brace- 
let, case and all were laid on the 
managerial table, with a little note 
from Miss Lambert thanking Mr. 
Munns very sincerely for his kind- 
ness, but declining the present on 
the grounds that Miss Lambert 
was doing no more than fulfilling 
the terms of her engagement, and 
adding, that if Mr. Munns had 
found that engagement profitable, 
the time to show his appreciation 
of it would be when they came to 
settle terms for the next season. 
There was a combination of inde- 
pendence and business in this re- 
ply, which tickled Mr. Munns ex- 
ceedingly. At first he was an- 
noyed at the note, read it with a 
portentous frown, and strode up 
and down his room, plucking at 
the dyed whiskers wrathfully. But 
by the time Mr. Duff arrived with 
his usual budget of letters to be 
read, bills to be paid, questions to 
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be asked, &c., the great impresario 
had softened down wonderfully, 
and had forgotten his rage at what 
he at first imagined the slight put 
upon him by his new singer, in his 
impossibility to comprehend her. 
‘I can’t make her out, Billy,’ said 
he, ‘and that’s the fact. I’ve known 
em of all kinds; but she licks the 
lot. Look here at her letter! She 
won’t have that bracelet, Billy—just 
shove it into the strong-box, will 
you? we can get the inscription 
altered, and it'll do for somebody 
else—and talks about fresh terms 
for next season. Reg’lar knowing 
little shot, ain’t she? Quiet little 
devil, too ; wouldn’t come down to 
my garden-party at Teddington, on 
Wednesday, though I had the Dook 
and Sir George, and a whole lot of 
‘em dyin’ to be introduced to her. 
** No go, your grace !” I said, “ she 
won’t come; but when Venus is 
bashful let’s stick to Bacchus, who’s 
always our friend.” I haven’t had 
a classical education, Billy, but I 
think that was rather neat ; and so 
they did, and punished the “ sham” 
awfully. However, it’s all good for 
trade. She and that old cat, her 
aunt—not her aunt? well, Blox- 
am; you know who I mean—go 
about to Lady Carabas’, and all 
the right sort of people, and the 
more she won’t know the wrong 
sort of people, the more they want 
to know her, and the “let’s” tre- 
mendous. The other shop’s done 
up, sir; chawed up, smashed! Mac- 
Bone and Ivory and Déloge, and 
the rest of ’em, tell me they can’t 
sell a stall for the Regent; and I 
hear that Miramella threatened Ja- 
cowski with a fork at dinner the 
other day, because he spoke of 
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Miss Lambert, and swore she’d go 
to America, Best thing she could 
do, stupid old fool 

Although this feeling in regard 
to Miss Lambert was perhaps no- 
where expressed in language so 
strongly symbolical as that used 
by Mr. Munns, there is no doubt 
that it was generally felt. There 
is a certain class of artist-patron- 
ising society which has the mof 
@’ordre of the siffieur’s box, and 
revels in the gossip of the coudisses. 
These worthy persons were in the 
habit of talking to each other con- 
stantly of the new frima donna— 
how she came in ‘a regular fly, 
my dear; how she was always 
dressed in black silk, ‘ made quite 
plain, and rather dowdy ; how she 
was always accompanied by the 
same old lady, who, whether at 
rehearsal or in the evening, never 
left her side; and how, with the 
exception of Lord Sandilands, 
with whom she seemed to be 
very intimate, she entered into 
conversation with no one during 
the performance ;—in all which 
things Miss Grace Lambert differ- 
ed very much from Madame Mi- 
ramella, who—depending on the 
kind of temper in which she 
might happen to be—alternated 
between the most gorgeous gar- 
ments and the most miserable 
chiffons ; between a_ coroneted 
brougham with a five -hundred- 
guinea pair of horses, and a four- 
wheeler cab ; between the loveliest 
complexion, and the most batter- 
ed old parchment mask ; between 
the most queenlike courtesy to all 
around her in the theatre, and the 
use of French and Italian argo?- 
abuse, which fortunately was in- 
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comprehensible to those to whom 
it was addressed. In this society 
Lord Sandilands was far too well- 
known for the smallest breath of 
scandal ever to attach to Miss 
Lambert’s name by reason of his 
intimacy with her. People remem- 
bered how devoted he had been 
to the Rossignol—who died, poor 
lady, in the height of her success 
—who had the voice of an angel, 
and the face of a little sheep ; how 
he had fought an uphill fight for 
Miss Laverock until he had seen 
her properly ranked in her profes- 
sion ; how he had always been the 
kind and disinterested friend of 
musical talent. They wondered 


that somebody else did not arrive, 
some English duke, some Italian 
prince, some me//ionnaire, and bear 
her away as Madame Sontag, Miss 
Chester, Miss Stephens, and Ma- 
dame Duvernay had been borne 


away before her. She was ‘tho- 
roughly proper, my dear,’ they told 
each other in confidence ; and the 
obvious result of propriety being 
marriage, they waited for that re- 
sult with great impatience. 

The successful début of the young 
lady whom the world regarded as 
his protégée, but whom he in his 
secret soul acknowledged as his 
daughter, had given Lord Sandi- 
lands unmitigated satisfaction. Un- 
mitigated, because his worldly know- 
ledge had given him sufficient in- 
sight into Gertrude’s character to 
enable him to perceive that she 
could ride in safety over billows 
and through tempests in which a 
less evenly-ballasted bark would 
inevitably suffer shipwreck ; to per- 
ceive that the triumph which she 
had achieved would leave her head 
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unturned; while in the position 
which she had gained, her heart 
would be just as much at her com- 
mand as it was when she first sur- 
prised society in the drawing-room 
of Carabas House. So, thoroughly 
happy, the old nobleman permeated 
society, listening with eager ears to 
all comments on Miss Grace Lam- 
bert. He heard them everywhere. 
Steady old boys at the Portland 
had heard of the new singer from 
their ‘people,’ and intended, the 
first evening they had to spare, to 
make one in the family-box, and 
hear her. Fast men, young and 
old, at the Arlington, relaxing their 
great minds—wnegue arcum semper 
tendit Apollo—between turf-talk and 
whist-playing, spoke of her in ex- 
aggerated laudation. In many of 
the houses where he had formerly 
been accustomed to drop in with 
tolerable regularity, he had _ re- 
newed the habit since Gertrude’s 
arrival in London; pleasant, genial, 
hospitable houses, all the more ge- 
nial that neither frisky matrons, 
nor foolish virgins, nor gilded youth, 
were to be reckoned among the 
component parts of the society to 
be found in them; and there he 
found that Miss Lambert was uni- 
versally popular. A very great 
lady indeed—one who held herself, 
and, truth to tell, was generally 
held, far above the Carabas set, 
or any other of the kind—no less a 
lady than the Dowager Duchess of 
Broadwater—wrote to Lord San- 
dilands, saying that she had heard 
very much of Miss Lambert,and hop- 
ing that through Lord Sandilands’ 
influence the young lady might be 
induced to come and see an old 
woman who never went out. If 
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you have studied polite society and 
its Bible—the Peerage—you will 
know that the dowager duchess is 
the widow of that good, kind duke 
who was nothing more than the 
best landlord, and the most per- 
fectly representative English noble- 
man of his time ; who reduced the 
rents of his tenants, and built model 
cottages for his labourers, and 
loved music next to his wife, and 
composed pretty little pieces, which 
were played with much applause 
at the ancient concerts. A stately 
gentleman, tall, clean shaven, with 
his white hair daintily arranged, 
with his blue coat, buff waistcoat, 
and tight gray trousers in the morn- 
ing; his culotte courte, black - silk 
stockings, and buckled shoes in 
evening attire. His son, the pre- 
sent duke, wears a rough red beard, 
buys his frieze shooting-coat and 


sixteen -shilling trousers from a 
cheap tailor, smokes a short pipe, 


and talks like a stable-man. His 
mother, who adores him—he adores 
her, let us confess, and is as soft 
and docile with her as when he 
was a child—looks at him won- 
deringly ; she is of the wietlle cour, 
and cannot understand the ‘low- 
ering’ tone of the present day. 
Grande dame as she is, she relaxes 
always towards the professors of 
that art which her husband so 
loved; and when Miss Lambert 
was brought to her by Lord San- 
dilands, and sang two little con- 
vent-airs which the old lady recol- 
lected having heard, ah, how many 
years ago! she drew the girl to- 
wards her, and with streaming eyes 
kissed her forehead, and bade her 
thank God for the great talent 
which He had bestowed upon her, 


and which ought always to be used 
in His service. After that inter- 
view, Gertrude saw a great deal 
of the old duchess, who always 
received her with the greatest af- 
fection, and introduced her to the 
small circle of intimate acquaint- 
ances by which she was. sur- 
rounded. 

And Lady Carabas, who was 
necessarily apprised of all that 
happened in Grace Lambert's life, 
was by no means annoyed at or 
jealous of her frofégée’s introduc- 
tion to the Dowager Duchess of 
Broadwater, of whom, in truth, her 
ladyship stood somewhat in awe; 
not that she ever confessed this for 
an instant, speaking of her always 
as a ‘most charming person,’ and 
‘quite the nicest old lady of the 
day; but having at the same time 
an inward feeling that the ‘charm- 
ing person,’ though always perfect- 
ly polite, did not reciprocate the 
respect which Lady Carabas pro- 
fessed, and, indeed, really felt for 
her. The dowager duchess’s soci- 
ety was as rigidly exclusive as Lady 
Carabas’ was decidedly mixed; and 
the platonic /iaisons into which 
the Marchioness’s Soul was always 
leading her were regarded with 
very stony glances from under 
very rigid eyebrows by the Broad- 
water faction. Lady Carabas had 
somewhat more than a dim idea of 
all this, and had quite sufficient 
sense of the fitness of things to be 
aware that it was more politic in 
her to accept the position than to 
fight against it—to know that for 
a recognised frotégée of hers to be 
received by the Broadwater clique 
tacitly reflected credit on her ; and 
so, while she shrugged her shoul- 
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ders when she heard of Lady 
Lowndes, and undisguisedly ex- 
pressed her scorn at the attempts 
made by other lion-hunters to get 
hold of Gertrude, she warmly con- 
gratulated Lord Sandilands on the 
Broadwater connection, and re- 
doubled her praises of Miss Lam- 
bert’s voice ang virtues. These 
laudations, skilfully served, as a 
woman of Lady Carabas’ worldly 
experience alone knows how to 
express them, were always well re- 
ceived by the old nobleman, who 
could not hear too much in Ger- 
trude’s favour, and who day by day 
felt himself growing fonder of her, 
and more thoroughly associated 
with her plans and her welfare. 
And there was one other person 
to whom this lady was equally en- 
chanting, who never wanted the 
song pitched in any other key, 
who listened in rapt delight so 
long as he was allowed to listen 
and gaze and dream—Miles Chal- 
loner, who had left town so soon 
as he found the pretty Bayswater 
villa deserted, on Gertrude’s de- 
parture for Italy. He had no 
further tie to London, and cared 
not to remain haunting the neigh- 
bourhood of the nest whence his 
‘bird with the shining head’ had 
fled. He became suddenly con- 
vinced of the utter emptiness of 
metropolitan existence, and expa- 
tiated thereon to Lord Sandilands 
in a way which greatly amused the 
old nobleman. He declared that 


these nineteenth-century views of 


life were false and wrongly based ; 
that half the vices and shortcom- 
ings of the provincial poor and the 
labouring classes were due to the 
absenteeism of the landlords, who 
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by example should lead their in- 
feriors. The holder of an estate, 
Miles said, be it small or large, 
had duties which should keep him 
among his people. He felt that he 
had neglected these duties ; and 
though he was not specially cut 
out for a country gentleman’s life, 
he knew that he ought to go down 
to Rowley Court, and do his best 
to get on in that sphere of life to 
which he had been called. The 
young man said all this with great 
earnestness, for at the moment he 
really believed it ; and he was half- 
inclined to be angry when Lord 
Sandilands, who had listened to 
the rhapsody with a grave and 
attentive face, could contain him- 
self no longer, but broke into a 
smile as he said that he thought 
Miles perfectly right, ‘ particularly 
as the shooting-season was coming 
on.’ So Miles left London, and 
went to his old ancestral home. 
The bright bountiful beauty of 
summer still decked the woods 
and fields ; the old servants and 
the villagers vied with each other 
in welcoming the young squire ; 
and Miles felt that he had done 
rightly in following what he was 
pleased to call the dictates of his 
conscience, in coming back. The 
small sum of money which he had 
expended on the estate had been 
judiciously laid out, and improve- 
ment was manifest everywhere 

in heavy crops, mended fences, and 
common land drained and re- 
claimed ; in repaired outhouses, 
and shooting properly preserved ; 
and, better thanall, in a higher class 
of tenantry, and larger rents. Miles 
Challoner had never felt the plea- 
sant sense of proprietorship until 
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this visit to his home. He walked 
round his fields, he stood on little 
vantage-points and surveyed his 
estate, with an inward feeling of 
pride which he did not care to 
check. It was something to be 
an English country gentleman, after 
all. He had been nothing and 
no one in London, a hanger-on, a 
unit in the great social stream—no 
better’ than a dancing barrister, 
or a flirting clerk in a government 
office; two-thirds of the people 
he visited knowing his name, and 
that he had been properly intro- 
duced to them by some account- 
able person,. but nothing more. 
While here, he was the young 
squire ; as he passed, the ‘ hat was 
plucked from the slavish villager’s 
head ; everybody knew him, and 
was anxious to be seen by him; 
he was the man of the place, and— 
Yes, it would not be difficult to 
make out one’s life in that position ; 
not as a bachelor, of course, but 
provided he had someone with 
him. Someone? No difficulty in 
finding her! If he knew the lan- 
guage of laughing eyes, Emily Wal- 
brook would not object to become 
the mistress of Rowley Court. And 
with her father Sir Thomas’s money 
what might not be done? The old 
place might be rehabilitated, the 
lost lands recovered, the old dig- 
nity of the family restored. But 
Miles Challoner, being a gentleman 
and not an adventurer, told himself, 
after very little self-examination, 
that he did not care for Miss Wal- 
brook, and that he never could 
care for her, consequently that he 
would be a scoundrel to think of 
proposing for her hand ; told him- 
self further that he’ only did care 
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and only had cared—apart from 
some boyish follies which had not 
done him nor anyone else any 
harm—for one person in the world, 
Grace Lambert. Did she care for 
him? He did not know; but, 
honestly, he thought she did not. 
And if she did, should he bring 
her there, to Rowley Court, as his 
wife? Did he care for her suf- 
ficiently to suffer the universal in- 
quiries as to who she was, the 
generally uplifted eyebrows and 
supercilious remarks when the re- 
ply was given? At present she was 
only known as a young lady re- 
ceived in excellent society on ac- 
count of her musical talents ; but 
if this report was true—this report 
that she had gone to Italy with the 
intention of perfecting herself as a 
singer on the operatic stage? A 
singer? Thestage? The general 
and only notion of the stage in the 
neighbourhood of Rowley Court 
was founded on reminiscences of 
the travelling troupe of mummers 
who had once or twice come to 
Bleakholme Fair ; poor half-starved 
creatures, who had performed a 
dismal tragedy in an empty barn, 
by the light of a hoop of guttering 
tallow candles. How could he 
prepare the Beeotian mind of 
Gloucestershire to receive as his 
wife a woman who would bring 
with her such associations as these ? 
What would be said by the old 
county neighbours, by whom the 
old Challoner name was yet held 
in the highest respect and regard ? ° 
What by the wealthy new-comers, 
whose influence was day by day 
increasing, and who gave them- 
selves airs of pride and position 
and exclusiveness far more intoler- 
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able than the loftiest hauteur of 
the real territorial seigneurie? Poor 
Miles ! and after all—even if he had 
made up his mind to brave all the 
outcry that might arise ; to say, “I 
love this woman, and I bestow on 
her my rank and my position ; ac- 
cept her as my wife, or leave her 
alone ; think as you please, talk as 
you please, and go to the deuce !” 
—he was by no means certain that 
Miss Grace Lambert would see 
the magnitude of the sacrifice he 
was making for her, or, indeed, 
that she would have anything to 
say to him. 

That was a dull winter for Miles 
Challoner, that duty season when 
he steadfastly went through the 
character of the English country 
gentleman, to the tolerable satis- 
faction of his neighbours and his 
tenants, but to his own intense dis- 
gust. He hunted twice a week, he 
shot constantly ; he attended church 
regularly, and kept rigidly awake 
during the dear old vicar’s dull 
sermons; he gave two or three 
dull bachelor dinners, where the 
vicar, the curate, little Dr. Barford, 
and two or three neighbouring fox- 
hunting squires, ate and drank, and 
prosed wearily for three or four 
hours ; and he went out occasion- 
ally. He dined with Lord Bos- 
castle, the lord-lieutenant and prin- 
cipal grandee of the county, where 
he met all ‘the best people,’ but 
where his attention was principally 
concentrated on his hostess; for 
Lady Boscastle was née Amelia 
Milliken, and, as Amelia Milliken, 
had been the great attraction for 
two seasons at the Theatre Royal 
Hatton Garden, during the lessee- 
ship of the great Wuff. Miles 
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could hardly realise to himself 
that the mild, elegant, dried-up, 
farinaceous-looking old lady had 
been the incomparable actress who, 
as he had heard his father relate, 
entered so thoroughly into her art 
that she would shed real scalding 
tears upon the stage ; and whose 
Juliet yet remained in the memory 
of old playgoers as the most per- 
fect impersonation ever witnessed 
She was an actress when Lord 
Boscastle married her ; and see her 
now, with a cabinet minister on 
her right hand, and the best fami- 
lies of the county honoured by her 
intercourse! Why could not he do 
the same with Grace Lambert? 
And then Miles recollected that 
he was not so great a man as Lord 
Boscastle, had not the same weight 
and prestige ; remembered also that 
he had heard his father say that 
Lady Boscastle made her way very 
slowly into the county society ; that 
she had an immense number of 
disagreeables to contend with at 
first; and that it was only the 
sweetness of her disposition, and 
her wonderful patience and forbear- 
ance, that carried her through. And 
though Miles Challoner was un- 
doubtedly in love with Miss Lam- 
bert, he scarcely thought that 
sweetness of disposition, patience, 
and long-suffering were the vir- 
tues in which she specially ex- 
celled. Miles also dined with Sir 
Thomas Walbrook, where there 
was much more display and for- 
mality than at Lord Boscastle’s— 
only that the display was in bad 
taste, and the formality betokened 
ill-breeding ; and he went to a 
hunt-ball, and tried to attend the 
weekly meetings of a whist-club, 
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but broke down in the attempt. 
In the daytime he did not fare so 
badly, for he was full of life and 
health, and the love for field-sports 
which had distinguished him when 
a boy came back renewed when he 
again joined in those sports; but 
in the long evenings he moped 
and moaned, and was dreadfully 
bored. 

The fact is that, however much 
he endeavoured to persuade him- 
self to the contrary, he was in love 
with Miss Grace Lambert ; and the 
more persistently he turned his 
thoughts from that young lady, the 
more he found himself taking in- 
terest in persons and things asso- 
ciated with her. He correspond- 
ed regularly with Lord Sandilands, 
and his every letter contained some 
inquiry after or allusion to ‘your 
young friend in Italy.” The old 
nobleman chuckled over the fre- 
quency and the tone of these let- 
ters, but replied to them regularly, 
and invariably said something 
about Grace; something, too, 
which he thought would please 
the recipient of the letter, for he 
loved Miles with fatherly affection ; 
and, if Gertrude saw fit, nothing 
would have pleased him better 
than that the two young people 
should make a match of it. That, 
however, was entirely for Gertrude 
to determine ; and nothing could 
come of it yet, at all events, as she 
had the stage career before her. 
Meantime, there was no reason 
why pleasant reports of her pro- 
gress should not go down to Row- 
ley Court. And when Miles re- 
ceived the letters, he ran his eye 
over them hurriedly to see where 
the name appeared, and read those 
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bits first, and re-read them, and 
then dropped very coolly and lei- 
surely into the perusal of his old 
friend’s gossip. 

He was a queer, odd fellow, 
though, this Miles Challoner ; full 
of that dogged determination which 
we call ‘ British,’ and are extremely 
proud of (though, like the man who 
‘treated resolution,’ in the end we 
often do the thing which we have 
so stubbornly refused to do) ; and 
although he knew that Miss Lam- 
bert had returned, and was about 
making her début in public, he re- 
mained stationary at Rowley Court. 
He received letters regularly from 
Lord Sandilands, but none of them 
ever contained a hint or a sugges- 
tion that he should come up to 
town ; indeed, Miles guessed that 
Miss Lambert would be far too 
much occupied to admit of his 
seeing her, and he had said he 
would ‘ give that up’—‘ that’ being 
the guiding motive of his life—and 
he would hold to it. So Miles 
Challoner was not in the Grand 
Scandinavian Opera-house on the 
night when Gertrude made her 
triumphal entry into theatrical 
life. But when, the next day, he 
read the flaming accounts of her 
success in the newspapers; when 
he received letters from Lord San. 
dilands and other friends, filled 
with ravings about her voice, her 
beauty, and her elegance; when 
he felt that this fresh fame would 
enormously increase the circle of 
her admirers, many of whom might 
have the chance—which they would 
not neglect as he was neglecting 
it—of personal acquaintance with 
her,—he could withstand the influ- 
ence no longer, but made imme- 
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diate arrangements for returning to 
London. 

His old friend received him with 
all his accustomed warmth, talked 
about the length of time he had 
been away, and rallied him on the 
probable cause of his detention. 
‘I know, my dear boy!’ said Lord 
Sandilands; ‘I know all about 
what you’re going to tell me,—the 
pleasure a man feels in his own 
terre ; the delightful days you used 
to have with Sir Peter’s pack ; the 
unequalled cover-shooting, and all 
the rest of it. Those things don’t 
keep a young man down in the 
country, leading that frightful dead- 
alive existence which we try to 
think pleasant. I know all about 
it; and I know that there’s no- 
thing more horrible. There must 
be deaux yeux somewhere, when 
aman voluntarily accepts that kind 
of life ; and, by Jove! it’s a kind of 
life to make one find the most or- 
dinary eyes eaux. That confound- 
ed country life has produced more 
mésalliances, and more — hem! 
What are you going to do with 
yourself to-day? The old noble- 
man stopped his discourse abrupt- 
ly, with the reflection, perhaps, that 
mésalliances scarcely fitted him for 
a theme. Answering him, Miles 
said that he had nothing to do, 
and that he was entirely at his 
friend’s disposal. 

‘Then,’ said Lord Sandilands, 
‘suppose we stroll out Bayswater 
way? You have not seen Miss 
Lambert for a long time now, 
though you know—for I wrote to 
you, and you must have heard in 
a hundred other places—of her 
success. Really, the greatest thing 
for years. Everybody enchanted ; 
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and, best of all, has not made the 
smallest difference in her ; just the 
same unaffected, quiet, unpretend- 
ing girl as when we met her that 
first night—don’t you recollect ?— 
at Carabas House.’ 

They walked across Kensington- 
gardens and speedily reached the 
byeroad in which Miss Lambert’s 
pretty villa was situated. Up and 
down this road, fretting against the 
slowness of the pace aliowed them, 
stepping grandly, and sending the 
foam in flying flakes around them, 
were a pair of horses in a hand- 
some mail-phaeton, driven by a 
correctly-appointed groom. 

‘Mr. Munns here! said Lord 
Sandilands testily, as this sight 
broke upon him. ‘ Horribly vex- 
ing, when we hoped to have the 
young lady all to ourselves, eh, 
Miles? A worthy man, Mr. 
Munns, but a dreadful vulgarian. 
Tell me, is it my short-sighted- 
ness, or has this fellow really 
mounted a cockade in his man’s 
hat ? 

‘ There certainly is a cockade in 
the man’s hat,’ said Miles, with a 
smile which died away as, on a 
nearer approach, he added, ‘and 
a coronet on the harness.’ 

‘A coronet? Why, the man can 


never have been ass enough to— 


eh? O dear me, impossible !— 
Who’s phaeton’s that, sir, eh ?’ 

‘Earl of Ticehurst’s, my lord ! 
said the groom, touching his hat; 
‘lordship’s in there, my lord,’ point- 
ing to the villa with his whip, ‘with 
her ladyship.’ 

‘With her ladyship ! echoed 
Lord Sandilands in bewilderment. 
* Let us go in, Miles, and see what 
it all means.’ 
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but broke down in the attempt. 
In the daytime he did not fare so 
badly, for he was full of life and 
health, and the love for field-sports 
which had distinguished him when 
a boy came back renewed when he 
again joined in those sports; but 
in the long evenings he moped 
and moaned, and was dreadfully 
bored. 

The fact is that, however much 
he endeavoured to persuade him- 
self to the contrary, he was in love 
with Miss Grace Lambert ; and the 
more persistently he turned his 
thoughts from that young lady, the 
more he found himself taking in- 
terest in persons and things asso- 
ciated with her. He correspond- 
ed regularly with Lord Sandilands, 
and his every letter contained some 
inquiry after or allusion to ‘your 
young friend in Italy.” The old 
nobleman chuckled over the fre- 
quency and the tone of these let- 
ters, but replied to them regularly, 
and invariably said something 
about Grace; something, too, 
which he thought would please 
the recipient of the letter, for he 
loved Miles with fatherly affection ; 
and, if Gertrude saw fit, nothing 
would have pleased him better 
than that the two young people 
should make a match of it. That, 
however, was entirely for Gertrude 
to determine ; and nothing could 
come of it yet, at all events, as she 
had the stage career before her. 
Meantime, there was no reason 
why pleasant reports of her pro- 
gress should not go down to Row- 
ley Court. And when Miles re- 
ceived the letters, he ran his eye 
over them hurriedly to see where 
the name appeared, and read those 


bits first, and re-read them, and 
then dropped very coolly and lei- 
surely into the perusal of his old 
friend’s gossip. 

He was a queer, odd fellow, 
though, this Miles Challoner ; full 
of that dogged determination which 
we call ‘ British,’ and are extremely 
proud of (though, like the man who 
‘treated resolution,’ in the end we 
often do the thing which we have 
so stubbornly refused to do) ; and 
although he knew that Miss Lam- 
bert had returned, and was about 
making her début in public, he re- 
mained stationary at Rowley Court. 
He received letters regularly from 
Lord Sandilands, but none of them 
ever contained a hint or a sugges- 
tion that he should come up to 
town ; indeed, Miles guessed that 
Miss Lambert would be far too 
much occupied to admit of his 
seeing her, and he had said he 
would ‘give that up’—‘ that’ being 
the guiding motive of his life—and 
he would hold to it. So Miles 
Challoner was not in the Grand 
Scandinavian Opera-house on the 
night when Gertrude made her 
triumphal entry into theatrical 
life. But when, the next day, he 
read the flaming accounts of her 
success in the newspapers; when 
he received letters from Lord San. 
dilands and other friends, filled 
with ravings about her voice, her 
beauty, and her elegance; when 
he felt that this fresh fame would 
enormously increase the circle of 
her admirers, many of whom might 
have the chance—which they would 
not neglect as he was neglecting 
it—of personal acquaintance with 
her,—he could withstand the influ- 
ence no longer, but made imme- 
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diate arrangements for returning to 
London. 

His old friend received him with 
all his accustomed warmth, talked 
about the length of time he had 
been away, and rallied him on the 
probable cause of his detention. 
‘I know, my dear boy!’ said Lord 
Sandilands; ‘I know all about 
what you’re going to tell me,—the 
pleasure a man feels in his own 
terre ; the delightful days you used 
to have with Sir Peter’s pack ; the 
unequalled cover-shooting, and all 
the rest of it. Those things don’t 
keep a young man down in the 
country, leading that frightful dead- 
alive existence which: we try to 
think pleasant. I know all about 
it; and I know that there’s no- 
thing more horrible. There must 
be deaux yeux somewhere, when 
aman voluntarily accepts that kind 
of life ; and, by Jove! it’s a kind of 
life to make one find the most or- 
dinary eyes deaux, That confound- 
ed country life has produced more 
mésalliances, and more hem ! 
What are you going to do with 
yourself to-day? The old noble- 
man stopped his discourse abrupt- 
ly, with the reflection, perhaps, that 
mésalliances scarcely fitted him for 
a theme. Answering him, Miles 
said that he had nothing to do, 
and that he was entirely at his 
friend’s disposal. 

‘Then, said Lord Sandilands, 
‘suppose we stroll out Bayswater 
way? You have not seen Miss 


Lambert for a long time now, 
though you know—for I wrote to 
you, and you must have heard in 
a hundred other places—of her 
success. Really, the greatest thing 


for years. Everybody enchanted ; 
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and, best of all, has not made the 
smallest difference in her ; just the 
same unaffected, quiet, unpretend- 
ing girl as when we met her that 
first night—don’t you recollect ?— 
at Carabas House.’ 

They walked across Kensington- 
gardens and speedily reached the 
byeroad in which Miss Lambert’s 
pretty villa was situated. Up and 
down this road, fretting against the 
slowness of the pace allowed them, 
stepping grandly, and sending the 
foam in flying flakes around them, 
were a pair of horses in a hand- 
some mail-phaeton, driven by a 
correctly-appointed groom. 

‘Mr. Munns here? said Lord 
Sandilands testily, as this sight 
broke upon him. ‘ Horribly vex- 
ing, when we hoped to have the 
young lady all to ourselves, eh, 
Miles? A worthy man, Mr. 
Munns, but a dreadful vulgarian. 
Tell me, is it my short-sighted- 
ness, or has this fellow really 
mounted a cockade in his man’s 
hat ? 

‘ There certainly is a cockade in 
the man’s hat,’ said Miles, with a 
smile which died away as, on a 
nearer approach, he added, ‘and 
a coronet on the harness.’ 

‘A coronet? Why, the man can 
never have been ass enough to— 
eh? O dear me, impossible !— 
Who’s phaeton’s that, sir, eh ?’ 

‘Earl of Ticehurst’s, my lord ! 
said the groom, touching his hat; 
‘lordship’s in there, my lord,’ point- 
ing to the villa with his whip, ‘with 
her ladyship.’ 

‘With her ladyship! echoed 
Lord Sandilands in bewilderment. 
‘ Let us go in, Miles, and see what 
it all means.’ 
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They saw what it all meant when 
they found Lady Carabas talking 
about education to Mrs. Bloxam 
in the drawing-room, and saw Lord 
Ticehurst walking with Miss Lam- 
bert round the little garden. Lord 
Sandilands frowned very gloomily, 
but Lady Carabas made straight 
at him. She had been dying to 
see dear Miss Lambert; she want- 
ed so to see how she bore her suc- 
ah, what a success!—and 
how charming she is over it all! 
not changed in the smallest de- 
And her own horses were 
regularly knocked up with all their 
work just now; and as it was such 
a long way (fashionable people 
think anything west of Apsley 
House or north of Park-lane quite 
out of bounds), she had asked her 
nephew Etchingham to drive her 
over. Lord Sandilands bowed 
very grimly, and Miles Challoner 
then came forward. Lady Carabas 
was enchanted to see him; rallied 
him on his absence on the night 
of the début; hoped to have him 
constantly at Carabas House, and 
was overwhelmingly gracious. Then 
Lord Ticehurst and Gertrude came 
in, and after a few conventional 
remarks, the young patrician, after 
a casual glance out of the window, 
informed his aunt that ‘the chest- 
nuts had already stamped up the 
road into a regular ploughed field, 
by Jove! and that, as the parish 
would probably send in the paving- 
bill, perhaps the best thing they 
could do was to be off ;’ and ac- 
cordingly he and Lady Carabas 
retired, with many adieux. 

When they were gone, Lord San- 
dilands approached Gertrude and 
congratulated her with mock solem- 
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nity on her new acquaintance, 
‘You have achieved an earl, my 
dear child, and there is no saying 
now to what you may not aspire. 
Charles the Fifth picking up 
Titian’s pencil will be equalled by 
Lord Ticehurst’s turning over the 
leaves of your music-book for you. 
Or in time we might get a duke 
to—’ 

‘ We want no higher member of 
the peerage than a baron, appa- 
rently, to render his order ridicu- 
lous,’ said Gertrude, turning upon 
him with a sarcastic bow and a 
little moue. ‘Don’t be angry, dear 
friend,’ she continued, ‘but I own 
I cannot stand raillery where Lord 
Ticehurst is concerned. I have 
no doubt he means well—I am 
sure of it; all he says is genuine, 
and, so far as he can make it, 
polite; but he is very silly and 
very slangy, and—I can’t endure 
him.—aAnd now, Mr. Challoner, tell 
me of all your doings during your 
long absence in the country.’ 

Lord Sandilands had a great 
deal to say to Mrs. Bloxam on the 
subject of any future visits which 
Lord Ticehurst might wish to pay 
to the Bayswater villa, and said it 
pointedly, and without circumlo- 
cution. When he rejoined the 
young people, he found them deep 
in conversation, and Miles, at least, 
looking very happy. 


CHAPTER II. 


INTEGRATIO AMORIS. 


Wuen Gilbert Lloyd satisfied 
himself that the new opera-singer, 
at whose most successful début he 
had ‘ assisted,’ was none other 
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than his wife, the momentary agi- 
tation which had so shaken him 
passed away, and he sat himself 
down at the back of Lady Carabas’ 
box—not in the chair usually re- 
served for the controller for the 
time being of the Soul, but in a 
more retired position—and gave 
himself up, as any uninterested 
auditor might have done, to lis- 
tening to the singing. He had 
never been particularly fond of 
music, and though he had always 
known that his wife possessed a 
fine voice, and had even at one 
time taken into consideration the 
probable profits which would ac- 
crue were he to exploiter her mu- 
sical talent, he had never imagined 
the possibility of her taking such 
a position as that in which he now 
found her. Gilbert Lloyd was a 


man who believed thoroughly in 


the truth of that axiom which tells 
us that ‘there is a time for every- 
thing ;' it would be quite time 
enough for him to analyse the new 
light which had been let into his 
life, to weigh and balance the pros 
and cons connected with the ap- 
pearance of Gertrude on a scene 
which he was accustomed to tread, 
mixed up with people with whom 
he was to a certain extent familiar ; 
it would be time enough for him 
to enter into those business details 
on the next morning, when his 
brain would be fresh and clear, 
and he would be recruited by 
his night’s rest, and able more 
clearly to see his way, and arrive 
ata more accurate decision as to 
the advisability of steps to be taken. 
Meanwhile, he would listen with 
the rest; and he did listen, with 
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great pleasure, joining heartily in 
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the applause, and delighting Lady 
Carabas by the warmth of his out- 
spoken admiration of her favourite. 
And he escorted her ladyship to 
her carriage ; and went to the club, 
and played half-a-dozen rubbers 
with admirable coolness and self- 
possession. It was one of Gilbert 
Lloyd’s strongest points that he 
could put aside anything unplea- 
sant that might be pressing upon 
him, no matter how urgently, and 
defer it for future consideration. In 
the midst of trouble of all kinds— 
pecuniary complications, turf anxie- 
ties, on the issue of which his posi- 
tion in life depended—he would, 
after looking at them vigorously 
with all his power, turn into bed 
and sleep as calmly as though his 
mind were entirely free, rising the 
next morning with renewed health 
and courage to tackle the difficul- 
ties again. Just at this period 
of Miss Lambert’s début, Lloyd 
happened to be particularly busy ; 
the Derby—on which he and his 
party were even more than usually 
interested—was close at hand, and 
all Gilbert’s time was absorbed 
in ‘squaring’ Lord Ticehurst’s 
book and his own. But he knew 
that he need be under no alarm 
from the new element in his life 
which had just cropped out: though 
he had seen Gertrude, she had not 
seen him ; there was no reason as 
yet why they should be thrown 
together ; and even if they were, he 
was too fully aware of her coldness 
and her pride to imagine she would 
for an instant attempt to thrust 
herself upon him, or even acknow- 
ledge him. So Gilbert Lloyd made 
no difference in his life, beyond 
noting the name under which his 
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wife was charming the public, and 
paying attention whenever that 
name was pronounced in his pre- 
sence. He heard all that—as we 
know—people said about her ; but 
as that all was praise of her public 
performance, and astonishment at 
the quietude of her private life, 
it caused him very little emotion, 
and that little of no pleasurable 
kind. 

It was the intervening week be- 
tween Epsom and Ascot, and the 
season was at its height. The 
Ticehurst party, thanks to the as- 
tute generalship of Gilbert Lloyd, 
had pulled through the Derby very 
well. Lord Ticehurst’s horse had 
not won—noone had ever imagined 
that possible—but it had been 
brought up to such a position in 
the betting as to secure the money 
for the stable, and save its owner’s 
credit with the public. Matters 
for the future looked promising. 
To be sure, Lord Ticehurst had not 
taken so much interest of late in 
his turf speculations; but that 
did not particularly affect Mr. 
Lloyd. So long as his patron kept 
up his stud, and left the entire 
management of everything to him, 
that gentleman was content. It 
was not unnatural that a man of 
Lord Ticehurst’s youth and health 
and position should wish to enjoy 
himself in society; and Gilbert 
rather encouraged his pupil’s new 
notions on this point. It was not 
that Orson was endowed with rea- 
son, but rather that Orson had 
found out some jeux innocents for 
himself, of which he did not re- 
quire his keeper’s constant super- 
vision, 

One morning in the above-named 
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week, Gilbert Lloyd was sitting in 
his own room in Lord Ticehurst’s 
bachelor-house in Hill-street. It 
was a pleasant room on the first 
floor, and was furnished in a man- 
ner half-substantial and half-pretty. 
The large oak writing-table in the 
centre, the two or three japanned 
deed-boxes on the floor, the handfu! 
of auctioneers’ bills pinned to the 
wall, announcing property to be 
disposed of at forthcoming sales— 
all these looked like business ; but 
they were diametrically contra- 
dicted by the cigar-boxes, the pipe- 
rack, the Reynolds proofs, and 
the Pompeian photographs on the 
walls ; the ivory statuettes and the 
china monsters on the chimney- 
piece ; the deer-skins and the tiger- 
skins, the heavy bronzes, the velvet 
portieres, and the luxurious chairs 
and ottomans; all of which indicated 
the possession of good taste and 
the means of gratifying it. Gilbert 
Lloyd had chosen these rooms— 
his bedchamber adjoined his sitting- 
room—when the ménage was first 
transplanted to Hill-street from 
Limmer’s—where, during the reign 
of Plater Dobbs, Lord Ticehurst 
had resided—and had kept them 
ever since. He had chosen them 
because they were pleasant and 
airy, and so far out of the way, that 
the ribald friends of the real pro- 
prietor—who were dropping into 
their companion’s rooms on the 
ground-floor at all hours of the 
day and night—never thought of 
ascending to them, ‘Trainers and 
jockeys made their way up the stairs 
with much muttered cursing, hating 
the ascent, whigh was troublesome 
to their short legs, and hating the 
business which brought them there; 
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for Mr. Lloyd had a sharp tongue, 
and knew how to use it; and if his 
orders were not carried out to the 
letter, so much the worse for those 
who had to obey them. And lat- 
terly, a different class of visitors 
found their way to Gilbert’s room, 
demure attorneys and portly land- 
agents ; for Mr. Lloyd was now re- 
cognised as Lord Ticehurst’s facto- 
tum; and all matters connected 
with the estates, whether as regards 
sale, purchase, or mortgage, passed 
through his hands. 

It was twelve o'clock in the day, 
and Gilbert was seated at the oak 
writing-table. A banker’s pass- 
book lay open at his right hand, 
and he was busied with calculations 
on a paper before him, when there 
was a knock at the door, and upon 
the cry ‘Come in,’ Lord Ticehurst 
entered the room. Gilbert looked 
up from his writing, and, on seeing 
who was his visitor, gave a short 
laugh. 

‘Won't you send up a servant 
with your name, next time?’ said 
he; ‘the idea of a man knocking at 
a door in his own house—at least, 
when that isn’t the door of his wife’s 
room !: Then, I’ve heard it’s advis- 
able to knock or cough outside, 
or something of that sort, just to 
keep all straight, you know 

‘Funny dog!’ said Lord Tice- 
hurst, indolently dropping into an 
easy-chair and puffing at his cigar. 
‘How are you?” 

‘Well, but worried, answered 
Gilbert. 

‘That goes without saying,’ said 
his lordship; ‘you always are 
worried, or you would never be 
well ! 


‘Look here, Etchingham,’ ex- 


claimed Gilbert Lloyd, with a 
mock air of intense interest, ‘ you 
mustn’t do this, ‘pon my soul you 
mustn’t, or you'll hurt yourself. I’ve 
noticed lately a distinct tendency 
on your part to be epigrammatic ; 
you weren’t intended for it, and it 
won't agree with you. Take a 
friend’s advice, and cut it.’ 

‘Considerate old boy! Tell me 
the news.’ 

‘ Tell you the news?—I like that. 
Tell the news to a man who’s life 
is passed in what the newspaper 
fellows call the “vortex of fashion ;” 
who is so much engaged that his 
humble servant here can’t get five 
minutes with him on_ business, 
when it’s most particularly wanted. 
Tell you the news, indeed ! 

‘No. But I say, you know 
what I mean, Gilbert. How are 
we getting on? Ascot, you know, 
and all that ? 

*O, business! Well, Bosjesman 
willwin the Trial Stakes, and Plume 
will be beaten like a sack for the 
Cup; both of which facts are 
good for us. We shall get Dum- 
funk’s Derby-money, or most of it ; 
he’s come to terms — nice terms 
—with that discount company at 
Shrewsbury ; and little Jim Potter’s 
shoulder’s better, and he'll be able 
to ride.’ 

‘And what about the house ?” 

‘What house? Parliament ? 
Does your lordship intend to put 
me in for Etchingham? I’m as 
fit as a fiddle for that work, and 
could roll them speeches off the 
reel—’ 

‘Don’t be an ass, Gilbert! I 
mean the house for the week—at 
Ascot ?” 

*O,I see! Yes, that’s all settled. 
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I couldn’t get anything nearer than 
Windsor ; but I’ve got a very pretty 
little box there. Charley Chester- 
ton rents it for the year—he’s there 
with the Blues, you know; but 
Mrs. Chesterton’s going away, and 
Charley will go into barracks for 
the week, and we can have the 
house. It’s a stiffish figure, but 
they can get any amount that 
week, you know.’ 

‘O yes, of course, that don’t 
matter. And it’s a nice house, you 
say ?” 

‘Very pretty little place indeed 
—do very well for us.’ 

‘Yes. And Mrs. Chesterton’s 
been living there? She’s a nice 
woman, ain’t she ?” 

‘Yes, she’s nice enough, as wo- 
men go. But what has she to do 
with it ? 

‘Well—I mean to say, it’s a sort 
of crib that—don’t you know—one 
could ask a lady to stop in?’ 

‘O—h” exclaimed Gilbert Lloyd, 
with a very long face—‘ that’s it, 
is it?” 

‘No, no, ’pon my soul, you 
don’t understand what I mean,’ said 
Lord Ticehurst hurriedly. ‘ Fact 
of the matter is, Lady Carabas 
wants to come down for the Cup- 
day; and she'll bring a friend, of 
course ; and I told her about my 
having a house somewhere in the 
neighbourhood for the week, and 
thought she and the other lady, 
and their maids and people, could 
—don’t you see ?—stay. What do 
you think ?” 

‘My dear Etchingham, what- 
ever you wish, of course shall be 
carried out. It is not for me to 
teach etiquette to any lady, espe- 
cially to Lady Carabas, who de- 
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spises conventionality, and who, be- 
sides, is quite old enough to take 
care of herself. I should have 
thought that for a lady to come to 
a bachelor’s house — however, of 
course she'll have her maid and her 
footman, and some one to act as 
her ame damnée—her sheep-dog. 
Who is the sheep-dog, by the way?’ 

‘TI don’t know about sheep-dog,’ 
said Lord Ticehurst, flushing very 
red ; ‘but Lady Carabas said the 
lady she proposed to do me the 
honour to bring to my house was 
—was Miss Grace Lambert.’ 

Gilbert Lloyd looked up without 
the smallest trace of perturbation, 
and said, ‘ Miss Grace Lambert? 
O, the—the celebrated singer! O, 
indeed ? 

‘Yes,’ said Lord Ticehurst ; 
‘there’s a chance of her getting a 
holiday on Thursday night—town 
will be very empty, you know, and 
I think I shall be able to square it 
with Munns—and then she might 
come down to the races, and she 
and Lady Carabas could come over 
here afterwards. She’s a most 
charming person, Gilbert.’ 

‘Is she?’ said Gilbert Lloyd 
very slowly. ‘I have not — what 
you seem to have—the pleasure of 
her acquaintance. Haveyou known 
her long ?” 

*O, ever so long; ever since she 
first came out at a concert at Ca- 
rabas House one night. Don’t you 
recollect my pointing out to you a 
very stunning girl in a brougham, 
just as we were turning into Tatt’s 
one day ?” 

‘ My dear fellow, you’ve pointed 
me out so many stunning girls when 
we’ve been turning into Tatt’s, or 
elsewhere, that I really cannot dis- 
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tinguish that bright particular star. 
But I’ve seen Miss Lambert at the 
Opera.’ 

‘And she’s a stunner, ain’t she ?” 

‘She seemed to be perfectly 
good-looking and lady-like on the 
But these people are so 
different in private life.’ 


stage. 


‘My dear Gilbert, I’ve seen her 
in private life, as you call it, a;dozen 
times,,and she’s awfully nice.’ 

*O, and she’s awfully nice, eh ?” 

‘What a queer fish you are! Of 
course she’s awfully nice ; and this 
place of Charley Chesterton’s will 
do for these ladies to come to ? 

‘Yes, I should think so. Mrs. 
Chesterton is a woman accustomed 
to have the right thing about her ; 
and it’s good enough for her, so I 
presume it will “do” for Miss Lam- 
bert and Lady Carabas.’ 

‘I hate you when you’ve got this 
sneering fit on you, Gilbert,’ said 
his lordship sulkily ; and Gilbert 
Lloyd saw that he had gone far 
enough. His patron was wonder- 
fully good-tempered, but, like all 
good-tempered men, when once put 
out, he ‘cut up rough’ for a very 
long time. 

‘Don’t be angry, Etchingham ; 
and Lloyd rose and crossed the 
room, and put his hand on the 
young man’s shoulder. ‘I was 
only chaffing ; and I was a little 
annoyed, perhaps, because you 
seemed doubtful whether this house 
that I have got, and only got after 
a great deal of trouble, would suit 
you. You might have depended 
on me. Well, and so you have 


made this young lady’s acquaint- 
ance, and you find her charming ?” 

* Quite charmin’,’ said Lord Tice- 
hurst, his good-humour being re- 
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stored. ‘I’ve been with Lady Ca- 
rabas several times to see her at 
a pretty little place she’s got out 
Bayswater way, where she lives 
with an old tabby—by the way, I'll 
bet odds that old tabby don’t let 
her come here without her.’ 

‘Well, there’s room for the old 
tabby,’ said Gilbert. ‘ But see, 
Etchingham ; do I really understand 
that you-—that you care for this 
girl ?” 

‘D—n it, Gilbert, you press a 
fellow home! Well, then, I’m 
not given to this sort of thing, as 
you know very well; but this time 
it’s an awful case of spoons.’ 

‘Ah! said Gilbert, smiling 
quietly ; ‘ your expression is slangy 
but vigorous. And what are your 
views with regard to her?” 

‘Jove! said Lord Ticehurst, 
‘only one way there, my dear fel- 
low! Wouldn’t stand any non- 
sense ; any of ’em, I mean,—Lady 
Carabas and all that lot. Besides, 
she’s a lady, you know—educated, 
and all that kind of thing ; and as 
to looks and breedin’, she could 
hold her own with any of ’em 
—eh ? 

‘Of course she could. Besides, 
chaff apart, when the Earl of Etch- 
ingham chooses to marry, his coun- 
tess—however, there’s time enough 
to talk about that. Now run along, 
for I must write off at once about 
this Windsor house; and I’ve a 
heap of things to do to-day.’ 

Lord Ticehurst left his Mentor, 
after shaking hands warmly with 
him, and took his departure in a 
very happy frame ofmind. It was 
a great comfort to him to have 
made Lloyd aware of the state of 
his feelings towards Miss Lambert, 
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immature as those feelings were, 
for Mentor had such a hold over 
the young man that he never felt 
comfortable while he was keeping 
anything back from him. But 
when he was gone, Gilbert Lloyd 
did not begin to write the letter to 
Windsor, or settle to any of the 
‘heap of work’ which he had men- 
tioned as in store for him. He 
got up and opened a drawer full 
of cigars, selected one carefully, 
lit it, and threw himself into a low 
easy-chair, with his legs crossed, 
and his hands clasped behind his 
head. At first he puffed angrily 


at his cigar, but after a little time 
he gradually began to smoke more 
quietly, and then he unclasped his 
hands and rested his elbows on his 
knees, and his chin on his hands. 
* That’s it !’ he said aloud, ‘ that’s 
the line of country ! 


Fancy my 
never having given a thought to 
where this fellow was going so 
often, never wondering at the sud- 
den fancy he had taken to his 
aunt’s society ; and then discover- 
ing from his own lips that he has 
been paying visits to my wife! 
More than that—that he is con- 
foundedly in love with her, and 
wants to marry her! Wants to 
marry my wife ! There’s something 
deuced funny in that. I wonder 
whether any other fellow ever had 
aman come to him and tell him 
he wanted to marry his wife. I 
should think not! Not that I 
should care in the least if anyone 
married Gertrude—anyone, that is 
to say, except this youth down- 
stairs. I have not done with him 
yet, and a wife would interfere hor- 
ribly with me and my plans. Yes, 
that’s the right notion. There is 
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no reason why Etchingham should 
notbe encouraged in this new fancy. 
It will keep him from dangling 
after any other woman, and it can 
come to nothing. I know her lady- 
ship of Carabas rather too well 
to credit her with any desire for 
Miss Lambert the opera-singer as 
a relative; as a plaything, an 
amusement, she’s well enough : 
but Lady Carabas cries “/Za/te Za!” 
and a hint from me to her would 
make her speak the word. Besides, 
/ am not dead yet, and I might have 
something to say about my wife’s 
second marriage—that is, of course, 
supposing that second marriage did 
not suit my views. But there will 
be no question of that for some 
time. Now that I know the state 
of affairs, I can keep myself au 
courant to all that goes on through 
Lady Carabas ; I shall make her 
ladyship induce her charming 
nephew to moderate his transports 
so far as any question of proposing 
is concerned ; but he may be “ awful 
spoons,” as he charmingly phrases 
it, as long as he pleases. As for 
this Windsor notion, that must be 
knocked on the head at once. 
I don’t intend to give up the Cup- 
day at Ascot myself, and I certainly 
could not well be there, if Gertrude, 
were to be of the party. I'll settle 
that with Lady Carabas.’ 

Here behold Gilbert Lloyd’s 
philosophy and views of life. Af- 
fection for the woman whom he had 
wedded, and from whom he had 
separated, he had not one scrap ; 
nor even care as to what she did, 
what course of life she pursued, 
whence she obtained the means 
of livelihood. Any interest in that 
he had abnegated when he ac- 
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cepted the terms which she dic- 
tated for their separation,—terms 
which meant oblivion of the past 
and ézsouciance for the future, terms 
which he had indorsed when they 
were proposed, and which he was 
ready to hold to still. But when 
his knowledge of his wife’s previous 
life—of the thrall from which she 
had actually, but not legally, es- 
caped—gave him the mastery ove’ 
her actions, or the actions of those 
in relation with her, he was pre- 
pared to twist the screw to its 
tightest, if by so twisting it he could 
aid in the development of his own 
plans. 

Had Gilbert Lloyd no remnant 
of love for Gertrude, no lingering 
reminiscence of the time when, a 
trusting school-girl, she placed her 
future in his hands, gave up her 
whole life to him, and fled away 
from the only semblance of home 
which she had known at his sug- 
gestion? Had he no thought of 
the time immediately succeeding 
that, when for those few happy 
weeks, ere the pleasant dream 
was dispelled, she lay nestling in 
his bosom, building O such castles 
in the air, such impossible pic- 
tures, prompted by girlish romantic 
fancies of the future? Had Gil- 
bert Lloyd any such reminiscences 
as these? Truth to tell, not in the 
smallest degree. He had passed 
the wet sponge over the slate con- 
taining any records of his early life, 
and all trace of Gertrude had been 
effectually erased. When he heard 
of her now, when it became neces- 
sary for him to give a certain num- 
berof moments to thinking of her in 
connection with business matters, 


he treated the affair simply from a 
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business point of view. To him 
she was as dead ‘as nail in door,’ 
as immaterial as the first woman 
he might brush against in the 
street; she might be turned to 
serve certain ends which he had 
in view ; but he regarded her sim- 
ply as one of the puppets in the 
little life-drama of which he acted 
as showman. 

The pleasant gathering which 
Lord Ticehurst had looked forward 
to on the Cup-day at Ascot did 
not come off. Gilbert Lloyd had 
five minutes’ interview with Lady 
Carabas on the subject ; and two 
days afterwards, Mr. Boulderson 
Munns announced the impossi- 
bility of his sparing Miss Grace 
Lambert’s services for that evening. 
Not that Miss Lambert would have 
accepted Lord Ticehurst’s hospi- 
talityif her services could have been 
spared, but it was best to put the 
refusal on a strictly professional 
footing. Mr. Lloyd did not in the 
least care about absenting himself 
from that pleasant gathering on the 
Heath, and it was of course im- 
possible for him to be brought face 
to face with Lord Ticehurst’s in- 
tended guest. So the recipients 
of his lordship’s hospitality in the 
cottage at Windsor were Lady Ca- 
abas and Miss Macivor, a sprightly 
elderly spinster, who was as well 
known in society as the clock at 
St. James’s Palace, and who was 
always ready 
gined to be 
party. The ladies enjoyed them- 
selves immensely, they said ; but 


to play what she ima- 
propriety in any fast 


their host’s gratification was not so 
keen. He was bored and ruffled, 
and he did not care to disguise it. 

And now a change came over 
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Gilbert Lloyd, which was to him 
unaccountable, and against which 
he struggled with all the power of 
his strong will, but struggled in 
vain. This change came about, as 
frequently happens with such mat- 
ters, by which our whole future is 
influenced, inan unforeseen manner, 
and by the merest accident. The 
Ascot settling-day had not passed 
off very comfortably. Several heavy 
book-makers were absent ; among 
them one who had lost a large sum 
of money to the Ticehurst party. 
This man was known to have won 
hugely on the Derby a fortnight 
before, and to have had a capital 
account at his banker’s a few days 
previously. It seemed therefore 
clear to Gilbert Lloyd, with whom 
the management of the matter 
rested, that the money was still in 
the possession of the absconding 
book-maker, who would, in all pro- 
bability, take an opportunity of 
leaving the country with the sum 
thus accumulated. Gilbert Lloyd 
put himself in communication with 
the police-authorities, furnished a 
correct description of the defaulter, 
and caused a strict watch to be 
kept at the various principal ports. 
One morning he received a tele- 
gram from Liverpool, announcing 
that the offender had been seen 
there. It had been ascertained 
that he was about to leave by the 
Cunard boat for Boston the next 
morning ; but that, as he had com- 
mitted no criminal offence, it was 
impossible for the police to detain 
him. This news made Gilbert 
Lloyd furious ; that he should have 
his prey under his hand, and yet 
be unable to close that hand upon 
him, was maddening. He thought 


some good might be effected by 
his hurrying to Liverpool by the 
afternoon express, finding the de- 
faulter, and frightening him out of 
at least a portion of the money 
due. The more he turned this 
plan in his mind, the more fea- 
sible it seemed to him, and the 
more he was determined to carry 
it into effect. There were, how- 
ever, certain affairs to be trans- 
acted that day, upon which it 
was most necessary he should, be- 
fore starting, communicate person- 
ally with Lord Ticehurst ; and Gil- 
bert, from recent experience, knew 
that he should have considerable 
difficulty in tracing that young no- 
bleman’s whereabouts. He made 
inquiries at all the various haunts, 
but without any success ; at length, 
at the club someone said that 
Ticehurst had offered to drive him 
down to the Crystal Palace, for 
which place he had started a couple 
of hours ago. The Crystal Palace! 
What on earth could take him 
there? Gilbert Lloyd, who saw 
fewer ‘sights’ than almost any man 
in London, had been there once, 
but brought away a dazed recollec- 
tion offountains and Egyptian idols, 
and statues and tropical trees, none 
of which he thought would have 
any interest for his pupil. But his 
wonderment was at an end when, 
taking up the newspaper and look- 
ing for the advertisement, he saw 
announced that a grand concert, 
by the principal singers of the 
Scandinavian Opera, would take 
place at the Crystal Palace that 
afternoon, and that the chief attrac- 
tion of the concert was to be Miss 
Grace Lambert. 

A swift hansom bore him to 
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Victoria, and a tedious train landed 
him at the Crystal Palace, just in 
time to hear the opening notes of 
Herr Boreas’ solo on the ophicleide. 
A charming performance that of 
Herr Boreas, but one to which Mr. 
Lloyd gave no attention. He hur- 
ried through the crowd, looking 
eagerly right and left; and at last 
his eyes fell upon a group, where 
they remained. 

Lord:Ticehurst, Mr. Munns, and 
two or three others were compo- 
nent parts of this little knot; but 
Gilbert Lloyd saw but one person 
— Gertrude. How marvellously 
she had improved during the time 
that had elapsed since they parted ! 
She had been pretty as a girl; she 
was lovely as a woman. How 
lovely she looked in her simple 
morning dress and coquettish lit- 
tle bonnet ! With what a perfect air 
of easy grace she listened to the 
men bending before her, and how 
quietly she received the homage 
which they were evidently paying! 
An angry flush rose on Gilbert’s pale 
cheeks, and his heart beat quickly 
as he witnessed this manifest ado- 
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ration. What right had anyone 
but he to approach her, to——It 
stung him like a cut from a whip, 
it flared like a train of gunpowder. 
He knew what it was in an instant: 
mad, raging, ungovernable jea- 
lousy — nothing else. He had 
thrown off all love for her—all 
thought of her; and now, the first 
time they met, the passion which 
struck him when he first saw her, 
years before, looking out of the 
window of the Vale House, sprung 
up with renewed fury within him, 
and he raged and chafed as he 
recognised the obstacles which 
kept him from her, but which were 


no barriers to other men. She 


seemed utterly indifferent to them, 
though, he was glad to see—no! 
her face lights up, she smiles and 
bends forward; and when she looks 
up again there is a blush upon her 
cheek. Who has been speaking to 


her ?—the tall handsome man with 
the brown beard— Miles Challoner! 
And Gilbert Lloyd swore a deep 
oath of revenge,—revenge of which 
his wife and his brother should 
each bear their share. 
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MIDDLE-CLASS HOUSEKEEPING. 


THOsE foreigners who have resided 
long amongst us, and who know 
us well, say there is a peculiarity 
amongst Englishmen which causes 
themnotalittleastonishment. They 
assert that, whereas in business 
and business life we are econo- 
mical and thrifty almost to a 
fault, in our homes we are far more 
extravagant than any other people 
in Europe. And in this remark 
there is not a little truth. Who is 
there amongst us that has ever 
been conversant with the interior 
working of any large bank or office, 
and has not remarked how fully 
carried out in practice is the spirit 
of the old saying, that if the pennies 
are cared for, the pounds will look 
after themselves? In immense and 
wealthy establishments like the 
‘London and Westminster,’ the 
‘London and County,’ Glynn’s, or 
dozens of other banks we could 
name, there is not in the course of 
the year a shilling’s worth of post- 
age-stamps, or box of steel-pens, 
that could not be accounted for. 
In our cotton-mills, our ship-build- 
ing yards, our various large facto- 
ries, and our wholesale warehouses, 
it is the same. The system of ac- 
counting for everything, having a 
check upon all that comes in and 
all that goes out—marking, ticket- 
ing, docketing, and knowing how 
the most trivial articles are con- 


sumed—is carried out to the fullest 
extent. How many cheques are 
paid daily over the various bank- 
counters in Lombard-street? And 
if anything goes wrong with even 
the smallest of these, is not detec- 
tion almost inevitable? Or would 
it be possible to estimate the num- 
ber of bank-notes that are daily 
paid into, and paid out of, any one 
large bank in London? And yet 
not one of these is allowed to come 
in, or to leave the coffers of the 
establishment, without its number 
being noted. ‘In business matters 
you cannot be too particular,’ is 
the leading doctrine which a youth 
is taught when he first begins his 
labours in any office, public or pri- 
vate ; and it is the great article of 
working everyday faith which he in 
time teaches those under him. We 
say public or private offices; for, 
in spite of all the clap-trap writ- 
ten on the subject, the order, the 
system, and the regularity of our 
government offices are matters of 
wonder to all who have witnessed 
the interior economy of those esta- 
blishments from behind the scenes. 
If anyone doubts the truth of this, 
let him go through Somerset House, 
the General Post-office, the Trea- 
sury, Or any other government 
office, see for himself how the 
public business of the country is 
carried on; and then reflect what 
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would be the amount of waste and 
utter confusion if the muddle which 
is popularly believed to exist in 
these departments was not a mere 
myth of the British journalistic 
brain. 

But if in business we are a me- 
thodical and an orderly people, in 
private life we are the very reverse. 
The bank-manager, the partner in 
the mercantile firm, and the head 
of an important department in the 
public service, seem alike to leave 
off their habits of regularity when 
they take off their office-coats. 
Their households are the very re- 
verse of their places of business. 
We do not mean in outward show, 
want of cleanliness, or order re- 
specting their servants, children, 
and habitations. The want of order 
we allude to is in their housekeep- 
ing. There exists amongst us no 
practical working of the theory that 
everyone should buy in the cheap- 
est market, as well as an utter ab- 
sence of anything like a united 
effort to abolish the dishonest 
monopolies by which we are now 
—to use a homely but expressive 
phrase — eaten out of house and 
home. 

There is no complaint half so 
common at the present day as the 
dearness ofliving—the impossibility 
of making ends meet upon an in- 
come which a few years ago would 
have afforded every comfort and 
not a few luxuries. Speak to any 
dozen heads of households be- 
longing to the classes that have 
from 400/. to 2000/. a year to live 
upon, and the burden of their la- 
mentations will be the same. They 
do their utmost to avoid debt; 
they shun any unnecessary ex- 
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penses in the shape of dinner-giv- 
ing or otherwise entertaining ; they 
work hard—far harder than their 
fathers did ; in all things pertain- 
ing to personal comfort they are as 
self-denying as hermits ; and yet, if 
they can pay their way in the world, 
it is as much as they hope to do. 
What constitute the real wealth of 
the French nation in their own 
small way are what they term 
‘their economies,’ which to our 
far harder-working middle class are 
almost unknown. And the reason 
is, that whereas our neighbours live 
better and spend less in their house- 
keeping than we do, the English 
middle class are, and have been for 
years back, in point of fact work- 
ing in order that their butchers, 
bakers, grocers, fishmongers, and 
the like, may make their fortunes. 
The great bulk of this class—bar- 
risters, solicitors, doctors, clergy- 
men, men in public offices, journal- 
ists, merchants, and bankers—toil 
hard not for the sake of those they 
will leave behind them, but in order 
that their tradesmen may make 
from sixty to a hundred per cent 
upon the capital they began busi- 
ness with. 

Some persons have a sort of 
misty idea that our increased ex- 
penses in housekeeping are caused 
by a greater amount of fine-lady- 
ism than of old amongst our wives, 
sisters, and daughters, and that 
there is amongst ladies of the 
middle classes a growing distaste 
for household cares. The truth of 
this we have never been able to 
discover. It is, no doubt, a fact— 
and one for which we ought cer- 
tainly to be thankful—that ladies 
of the present day parade their 
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housekeeping less than was the 
custom formerly. Theydonot make 
the troubles of their kitchen and 
their servants so much a topic of 
conversation as their mothers and 
grandmothers did. ‘The reason is 
obvious. The education of taste 
that has done so much for all 
classes has had its due effect upon 
women as wellas men. ‘The gen- 
tleman who would insist upon each 
of his guests drinking a couple of 
bottles of port-wine is now—the 
heavens be praised !—a creature 
of the past; and we ought to be 
equally thankful that his wife, who 
could only talk nursery and the 
price of butcher’s meat, is also no 
longer amongst us. Man does not 
live by bread alone, nor woman 
either; and it is quite compatible 
with reason that a lady who has 
an ear for music, or an eye for 
paintings—who can discuss the 
objectionable points of the Reform 
Bill, or who has read and can talk 
of the last leader in the Zimes, may 
regulate her household, and look 
after the financial matters of her 
home, quite as well as if the only 
topics of conversation she could 
join in were the ailments of babies 
or the shortcomings of her servants. 
Englishwomen in our days are far 
more the companions of their hus- 
bands, fathers, or brothers than 
they used to be; and the conse- 
quence is that the latter have been 
greatly weaned from the grosser 
enjoyments of the table. We have 
not converted our wives, but our 
wives have converted us into being 
more rational, more temperate, and 
less selfish. 

And does not everyday experi- 
ence, in households of what is 


called the middle class, confirm 
the fact that ladies strive their 
utmost to keep down those ex- 
penses which are devouring our 
very lives? Have our wives less 
cares in their own spheres than we 
have in ours? The wear of mind 
which petty worries entail upon 
housekeepers is far more than 
ninety-nine men out of every hun- 
dred could bear. It is a perpetual 
rolling up-hill of the stone which is 
ever coming back. Do what they 
can, work as they may, try all that 
they know, still middle-class Eng- 
lishwomen find thata vast deal more 
than ought to be is expended on 
the mere eating and drinking of a 
household—forms the total of their 
tradesmen’s bills at the end of the 
week, month, or quarter. They 
know no rest; they are never satis- 
fied with the result of their labour, 
however incessant they are at that 
work. It is the expenses of house- 
keeping which hamper them if 
their husband is not well off, and 
which prevent him from putting- 
by the fruits of his labours if he 
is so. Still, for all this, they have 
not found—perhaps because they 
have not thought of seeking —the 
cause of this evil, although there 
must be a reason for a complaint 
so universal, 

England is, unfortunately, a very 
conventional country, and English 
people are a very conventional race. 
For several years past there has 
been in most of our large towns— 
and we speak more particularly of 
London and its suburbs—a custom 
of tradesmen calling for orders, 
which has almost grown into an 
institution. Take, for instance, any 
morning of the six working days, 
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in an ordinary middle-class London 
establishment. Before the lady of 
the house is dressed, up dashes the 
butcher’s man, in his cart with the 
fast-trotting horse. His sharp pull 
at the bell is answered by the cook, 
who hurries up to her mistress to 
know whether there are ‘any or- 
ders for the butcher, ma’m?” What 
between the dislike to keep the 
man waiting and the man’s own 
impatience to be off, the orders are 
given in the most general terms ; 
and a couple of hours later he 
returns, delivering the joint, the 
steak, the shin of beef for soup, 
or whatever he may have been 
directed to bring. Here is the 
source of profit number one in 
favour of the seller, and, as a matter 
of course, a loss to the buyer. The 
profit is in this—that the meat is 
seldom if ever weighed in the house 
to which it is sent, but is taken on 
the word of the tradesman who 
sends it. And here occurs daily 
in thousands of London houses 
one of those curious anomalies 
which seem inseparable from the 
British character. Without positive 
proof in figures, we are incredulous 
as to the statements even of men 
we respect most, and of those who 
have gained the general esteem of 
the country. What Englishman is 
there who, on coming of age, would 
not look strictly over the accounts 
of the trustees who had acted for 
him during his minority? Are the 
financial statements of Mr. Glad- 
stone or Mr. Disraeli ever taken 
on trust? Is there anyone amongst 
us who keeps a banking-account 
and does not closely overhaul his 
Midsummer and 


Christmas, if not oftener? But it 
VOL, I. 
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would seem that with tradesmen 
and Joint-Stock-Company Direc- 
tors we act differently. With our 
butcher, for instance, we take his 
word for what he sends, knowing 
at the same time he is making, 
even if his weights be fair and his 
accounts correct, from forty to fifty 
per cent upon every pound of meat 
We are fully aware 
that he is making a most exorbitant 
profit out of us, and seem to think 
this is a reason for trusting him to 
an extent we would not trust our 
own brothers. 

And of that exorbitant profit 
need we write? Has it not been 
chronicled in the Z77es—in letters, 
leading-articles, and what not—for 
the last two years? But if we do 
not trust to the figures of anony- 
mous writers, let us look into a 
statement made by a man well- 
known in London—Mr. M‘Cullagh 
Torrens, the Member for Finsbury. 
At a meeting of the Holloway and 
Highgate Cooperative Society, held 
on the 28th October last, at the 
Hampden Hall, Upper Holloway, 
that gentleman gave in detail the 
profits of a London butcher doing 
an average business; and the result 
was that, without having to leave 
his capital idle for a single day, he 
turned upwards of fifty per cent 
upon every shilling he laid out. 
Not, be it remembered, fifty per 
cent per annum, but that amount 
upon money laid out on the Mon- 
day, and realised within a week ; 
nay, such is often done upon 
meat which is paid for on three- 
months’ bills, and sold for cash. 

But a more striking illustration 
of the fact that the hard-working 
middle class of London are toiling 


he sells us. 
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far more for the benefit of their 
tradesmen than for the benefit of 
themselves or families, came very 
lately under the notice of the pre- 
sent writer. A friend of his—whose 
family and household consists of 
himself, his wife, three grown-up 
children, and three servants—de- 
termined about a year ago to try to 
reduce the amount of his butcher’s 
bill. His road to business taking 
him through St. Paul’s Church- 
yard on his way eastward, it was 
but little trouble to diverge into 
Newgate Market twice or three 
times a week. On these occasions 
he took with him a memorandum 
of what meat was wanted at home, 
and purchased it in the market for 
ready-money, having it packed, and 
sent home by the Parcels-Delivery 
Company. He was not a judge of 
meat, but went to a respectable 
salesman, and promised to deal 
with him always if he found him- 
self well treated. At the end of 
twelve months he compared the 
prices he had paid with those 
charged in the bills of a friend who 
dealt with a neighbouring butcher, 
and found that he had saved in 
the course of the year upwards of 
forty-five pounds in the item of 
meat alone. That what he pur- 
chased was good may be inferred 
from the fact of the excellent 
quality of the meat at his table, 
which caused his friends to in- 
quire where it was procured. 

But although the butcher has 
been of late years more shown-up 
than any other tradesman, he is 
by no means the only enemy of 
the middle-class housekeeper. The 
amount of work paterfamilias has 
to get through in order to enrich 
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Mr. Chumpchop is very great; 
but is he not also the toiling slave 
of Figs the grocer, of Scales the 
fishmonger, of Flour the baker, 
and of several masters who have 
perhaps a smaller, but an equaliy 
certain, lien upon his labour? Say 
that his family consumes ten Ibs. 
of sugar in the month ; he pays— 
even allowing that he gets all that 
is booked to him, which is quite 
an open question—fivepence or 
sixpence a pound for what Figs 
has given twopence-halfpenny and 
threepence in a bill at three months. 
In tea the profits are more mon- 
strous still. By going to a respect- 
able teabroker in the City, and two 
or three families taking a chest 
of tea between them, they could 
drink, for 1s. r1d@. or 2s. per lb., a 
very much better article than the 
best grocers will supply them with 
at 3s. 6d. to 3s. 8d. And if to 
the profit made out of us by the 
butcher we add that made by the 
grocer, the baker, the fishmonger, 
the butterman, and others, is it too 
much to say that of every 1oo/, we 
pay our tradesmen in the ordinary 
way, at least 50/7. go towards 
swelling their inordinate profits, 
and making up for their bad 
debts ? 

About three years ago, a gen- 
tleman who had resided for several 
years in Belgium returned to Lon- 
don, his wife bringing with them 
to this country a middle-aged Bel- 
gian woman-servant, who had lived 
with them as their cook for some 
time. For about a year they kept 
house in the ordinary way, which 
seems to be established almost 
as a caste observance amongst us. 
The different tradesmen called in 
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received their or- 
ders, returned with what they hac 
to bring, and at the end of the 
week brought their 
books, with the amount of the 


the morning, 


respective 


week’s expenditure made up. But 
the gentleman’s income was, com- 
paratively speaking, a small one, 
and at the end of twelve months 
he found that in his household 
accounts he was going fast to the 
bad. His wife then determined to 
try a new plan. They paid up all 
their tradespeople, and each morn- 
ing gave their Belgian cook the 
ready-money with which to go out 
and purchase what was wanted 
for the day, after the fashion of 
foreign towns. The woman did not 
confine herself to any particular 
dealers, but went here and there to 
the shops where she found what she 
liked best and wanted most. After 
a trial of this plan for six months, 
it was found that, although they 
lived better than formerly, their 
expenses in housekeeping were 
diminished by no less than two- 
thirds ; in other words, that where 
they previously spent thirty, they 
now spent ten pounds. 

Nor is this a solitary instance of 
an equal proportion of saving being 
possible in the purchase of provi- 
During the past London 
season, a lady whose wealth must 


sions. 


make the expenses of her house- 
hold a comparative matter of in- 
difference to her, related the fol- 
lowing anecdote to the present 


writer. Some item in the green- 


grocer’s book had excited the in- 
dignation of her housekeeper, a 
old servant who, owing to her 
twenty or more years of Mayfair 
prices, 


ought certainly to have 
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been astonished at nothing which 
a West-end tradesman could lay 
on in his prices. She had taken 
the book with her, and proceeded 
to Covent-garden Market. After 
a very careful inquiry as to the 
prices asked there for each article 
of fruit and vegetables, she found 
that her mistress’s table could be 
supplied from the market for one- 
third what she was then paying 
her tradesman; and this system 
she has ever since carried out in 
her household. 

When the existence of an evil, 
and the possibility of a remedy for 
that evil, are proved, Englishmen 
are seldom at a loss how to carry 
That mid- 
dle-class Londoners live well, and 
live comfortably, is very true ; but 
it is equally certain that they 
might do so for less than a half of 
what they now pay. That it is not 
the fault of his wife, or sister, or 
daughter, the head of the house 


out the needed reform. 


spends so much, we have already 
said. The 
keeper is bound hand and foot, and 


middle-class house- 
is at the mercy of the tradesmen 
she deals with, She may know 
that her husband, or father, or 
brother, spends more than he ought 
to do, in order that those who pro- 
vide his table may rise al! the more 
quickly to wealth; but what can 


she do? 


England, as we have be- 
fore remarked, is a country of con- 
ventionalities, and few like to break 
through the customs which their 
neighbours observe. Few men 
would like to see their women- 
kind betake themselves to Newgate 
Market, even for the advantage of 
lessening their butcher’s bills by 
forty or fifty per cent. The roughs 
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and rough customers who frequent 
that part of London make it un- 
pleasant even for a man to push 
and scramble through the narrow 
street and the forest of butchers’ 
carts that seem never to leave 
the neighbourhood. A sensible 
middle-aged cook—a young woman 
would probably go to buy and re- 
main to flirt—who would go out 
with a basket and ready-money to 
make the daily purchases, might 
greatly help a family in economis- 
ing; but the old obstacle of cus- 
tom would rise up against the prac- 
tice. Any really good cook would 
probably give her mistress warning, 
if asked to perform this duty more 
than once or twice; and a good 
cook is a piece offurniture noteasily 
replaced. Moreover, in most parts 
of London the distances from the 
very few markets that exist are so 
great, that it would take up a ser- 
vant’s whole day to provide for the 
wants of a household. In the case 
mentioned before, of the Belgian 
cook who provided so cheaply for 
her employers, it so happened that 
the family lived in one of the 
squares to the north of Oxford- 
street ; and that while a short ride in 
the *bus took their servant to New- 
gate Market, a few minutes’ walk 
broughtherto Covent-garden. With 
the present almost universal cus- 
tom amongst the middle classes of 
living in the suburbs of London, 





these places are utterly inaccessible ; 
and the farther out of town a man 
of business goes to live, the more 
is he at the mercy of his tradesmen, 
and the dearer he has to pay for 
everything. It is true he gains in 
fresh air, and economises in rent 
and taxes, but he certainly loses 


in the amount of profit which his 
butcher makes out of him. A gen- 
tleman residing near Mortlake told 
the present writer not long ago that 
he paid more for second-class meat 
than his brother, living in London 
and employing one of the most fash- 
ionable West-end butchers, paid for 
the very best joints that could be 
put on his table. 

Many persons are of opinion 
that the remedy for the evils under 
which middle-class housekeepers 
groan is to be found in the exten- 
sion of the codperation system, 
which has certainly of late years 
worked wonders in many ways for 
members of the Civil Service, and 
others who have founded and en- 
couraged these societies. As re- 
gards articles of dress, furniture, 
wine, or whatever can be stored 
and kept without detriment to its 
quality, we quite agree with those 
who advocate this means of bring- 
ing the consumers nearer to those 
who provide for their wants. But 
practically the working of this 
scheme must fall to the ground 
as a way of providing the supply 
of daily food. In a small country 
town, where those who would pro- 
fit by one of these societies are 
generally immovable, or where, at 
most, the departures of old resi- 
dents and the arrival of new-comers 
are few and far between, the sys- 
tem might answer. But it is far 
otherwise with the ever-changing 
population, even of the middle 
classes, in huge overgrown London. 
In a neighbourhood where to-day 
there may be a thousand and next 
week hardly a hundred purchasers, 
and where such huge supplies of 
meat, vegetables, bread, and other 
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articles of consumption are daily 
required, what is wanted is more, 
not less, competition. The great 
desideratum is a market (or rather 
ascore of markets) which would be 
of easy access from the different 
parts of London, and in which 
ladies would be able to make their 
purchases without annoyance or 
hindrance of any kind. In Liver- 
pool there is a market of the kind, 
which might serve as an excellent 
model; and there may be seen 
every morning the wives of the 
wealthiest merchants, followed, 
French fashion, by a basket-bear- 
ing woman-servant, making their 
purchases of all they require for 
their households. It is one of the 
pleasantest sights in that pleasant 
town, to see ladies with whom 
economy in housekeeping cannot 
be a matter of any great moment 
making their husbands’ money go 
the farthest possible, and setting 
an example of carefulness and thrift 
to their poorer sisters. Nor is there 
any make-believe in their dealings. 
The market-people may get a just 
price for their goods, but they cer- 
tainly don’t get more; for as prac- 
tice makes perfect, the Liverpool 
ladies are as well up on the current 
value of provisions as are the sellers 
themselves. And it always seems to 
us as ifan article tasted the better 
for having been selected by those 
who have the interest of their table 
atheart, and has not been merely 
‘provided’ by the tradesman him- 
self. In a financial point of view, 
the Liverpool market is a success 
in two ways. It is a most excel- 
lent property to the owners (the 
Town Council, if we remember 
right), and diminishes not a little 
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the expenses of the inhabitants, 
both rich and poor. Although Li- 
verpool has not nearly so many 
advantages as London possesses in 
the way of supplies of provisions, 
housekeeping in that town costs 
little more than half what it does in 
London. A man with 600/. a-year 
income there can live better, and 
see his friends oftener, than one who 
has 1000/, per annum in London. 

Now, as London in point of fact 
bears about the same proportion to 
Liverpool that a battalion of sol- 
diers does to a single company, 
would it not be perfectly practica- 
ble to have a number of similar 
markets on various sites round this 
huge city? Markets within Lon- 
don will never effect any reform of 
prices, and consequently will never 
do any good to our housekeepers. 
A lady living at Kensington, Not- 
ting-hill, the Regent’s-park, Clap- 
ham, or Stoke Newington, may go 
once or twice to the dead-meat 
market at Smithfield; or may, on 
an extraordinary occasion, run the 
chances of being jostled, and the 
risk of having her pocket picked, 
by making an excursion to buy 
game in Leadenhall, or fish at Bil- 
lingsgate. But it is unlikely that 
she will ever repeat the experiment, 
and the last person to wish she 
should do so would be what the 
Irish call ‘ the man that owns her.’ 
Better far to ‘ let things slide,’ and 
go on paying forty or fifty per cent 
profit to our tradesmen, in order 
that, as Punch lately illustrated in 
his cartoon, they may drive their 
phaetons to church whilst their cus- 
tomers walk. 

There is to be found in every 
suburb of London unoccupied land 
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which would suit admirably as a site 
on which to build a covered-in mar- 
ket, where every sort and kind of 
provision could be procured. The 
rent of the stalls, when compared 
with the comparatively small out- 
lay of the building, would no doubt 
make such markets excellent pro- 
perty, and they would soon be mul- 
tiplied in every direction. So far 
from injuring the honest tradesman, 
they would do him a benefit, for 
they would introduce amongst us 
the system of ready-money deal- 
ing, which is the only check to ex- 
travagance on the one hand, and to 
bad debts on the other. Our mid- 
dle-class housekeepers want order 
—have but little method; they re- 
quire to learn economy. With these 
acquirements, there would no doubt 
disappear a great deal of that help- 
less kind of indebtedness which is 
much more the result of muddle 
than extravagance ; and middle- 
class working-men would feel that 
they were labouring more for their 
own and their families’ future, and 
less for the advantage of their 
tradesmen. Above all things, mid- 
dle-class housekeepers would soon 
learn that it is only by care in 
small matters that real economy in 
living can be effected. ‘They now 
pay for much more than they con- 
sume the real value of; a state 
of affairs which, in families as in 
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nations, must entail more or less 
pecuniary trouble. With markets 
near at hand, and the practice of 
paying ready money for everything 
they require, a complete change 
would take place in the relation of 
buyer and seller. At present, in 
matters of housekeeping, the for- 
mer is entirely at the mercy of 
the latter; whereas exactly the re- 
verse ought to be the case. Mid- 
dle-class families are practically 
obliged to eat and drink what their 
tradesmen provide, and—what is far 
worse—to pay exactly what those 
tradesmen choose to ask. 
the consumers in 


In fact, 
London have 
come to be looked on by butchers, 
fishmongers, and others as so much 
private property in which they 
have a vested interest, and the only 
way to abolish this monopoly is by 
bringing free trade in provisions to 
our doors. The first year of the 
experiment we would 
make it popular; for when the au- 
tumn came round, materfamilias 
would find that it was a pleasant 
thing to have fifty or sixty pounds 
more to spend for the annual ‘out- 
ing’ of her husband, herself, and 
her children. And even those 
ladies most wedded to old habits 
would not object if, by a little 
trouble, they could from 
thirty to forty per cent of their 
husbands’ incomes. 


advocate 


save 
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In the shop-windows of the Palais- 
Royal jewellers and vendors of 
those countless objects wherein 
utility is invariably sacrificed to 
ornament, and which go under the 
general name of ‘articles de Paris,’ 
there are displayed at the present 
moment more than the average 
number of examples of perverted 
Parisian taste. Our French neigh- 
bours, proud of their success with 
their race-horses, are now bent 
upon rivalling us, so far as ‘le 
sport’ is concerned, on our own 





boats, cutters with oars, and ca- 
noes with paddles, for ladies to 
wear as earrings and_ brooches. 
The new long satin sash for even- 
ing dress is worn, too, fastened be- 
hind with a gilt toy yacht, the ends 
of the sash being looped through 


particular element, namely, the 
sea; and are about establishing a 
yacht-club, with the Emperor, Em- 
press, Prince Napoleon, 
patrons. 


ke. as 
In anticipation, we sup- 
pose, of the popularity which this 
branch of sport is likely to attain, 
so far as becoming a matter of 
general talk among the non-am- 
phibious Parisians, the jewellers 
have already produced small gold 
and silver yachts, of one knows 
not how many pennyweights’ bur- 
den, as also fully-rigged sailing- 
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a gold chain cable, to which an 
anchor is attached. 

Ever since the epoch of Gladi- 
ateur’s triumph, when Frenchmen 
with their marvellous conceit 
thought they were going to carry 
everything before them on the 
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race-course, as they did the other 
day—thanks to their new Chassepot 
muskets — at Mentana, the horse- 
shoe has been the true type of 
beauty in the eyes of the French 
ornamental artist, who has cer- 
tainly applied it to every conceiv- 
able purpose. We have long been 
familiar with it in scarf-pins and 
sleeve-links ; more recently, it 
made its appearance in earrings, 
lockets, brooches, buckles, paper- 
weights, alarums, tobacco - boxes, 
watch and ink stands, and frames 
for carte-de-visite portraits ; and 
on shirt-fronts, collars, scarfs, and 
pocket-handkerchiefs. It has now 
become necessary to vary the too 
familiar form; and we have it 
brought out again as an earring, 
but accompanied by a club-headed 
nail and a huntsman’s whip, as 
shown in the subjoined engraving. 


represented on the next page ? 
And what shall we say to the mask, 
which is, however, elegant beside 
the pair of golden grinning death’s 
heads above the customary cross- 
bones, which one saw worn as ear- 
rings at a ‘ bains-de-mer’ casino- 
ball last season? A horrible fancy, 
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Grotesque as such a collection of 
objects necessarily appears when 
seen suspended from the delicate 
lobe of some pretty woman’s ear, 
it is perhaps less so than the next 
example, which combines a glass 
lantern, a gilt padlock and keys, 
and a ‘sabot’ filled with imitation 
lucifers tipped with rubies. Skates 
and slippers, too, which look co- 
quettish enough on little feminine 
feet, seem certainly out of place, 
though they be of gold and minia- 
ture in size, when attached to the 
organs of hearing. The tambou- 
rine and castanet in gold-and- 
white enamel, and the classic lyre 
swung upside down, may be toler- 
ated. Where is the handsome wo- 
man who would venture to sus- 
pend to her neatly chiselled} ears 
a couple of three-legged caldrons 
of the size and form of the one 


on a par with that with which 
Frenchwomen were seized in the 
days of the Terror, when they wore 
small gold and silver guillotines 
swinging in their ears, or fastened 
as brooches at their bosoms, or as 
combs in their hair; where a few 
years previously, when famine pre- 
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vailed and the wretched peasants 
were dying of positive want, the 
at Versailles wore 
jewelled cornucopias bursting with 
golden ears of corn which trailed 
down the side of the head. 


court ladies 


The swan, reposing like Moses 
among the bulrushes, is a pretty- 
enough object in frosted silver, 
with the leaves and stalks of the 
bulrushes in green enamel, and the 


> 


f 


ori 


tips of amethyst; but it certainly 
looks out of its element dangling 
from a lady’s ear, which, being, by 
the way, neither an aviary nor a 
poulterer’s shop, is hardly the pro- 
per receptacle for flying swallows, 
pert young sparrows perched in 
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rings, and flapping their wings as 
though about to take their first 
flight, birds just dropping down 
on their golden nest of pearl eggs, 
braces of dead pheasants or hares 
hung up by their feet—all of which, 
and many other similar objects 
equally or more fantastic, are to be 
Not 


merely has the feathered tribe been 


seen in the form of earrings. 


called into requisition for this pur- 
pose, but jewellers have produced 


for those ladies, who care to adorn 
their ears with such trifles, both 
horses and stags, or their heads or 
hoofs merely, and even golden ele- 
phants of a moderate size, which 
can be swung to the ears by the 
top of the oriental pagoda which 
these animals carry on their backs. 
There are, insects in 
great variety, of which the glitter- 


moreover, 


ing green beetle is just now the 
especial Parisian favourite. One 
serves as a sleeve-link ; a couple 
or more form earrings ; 
four joined together dos- 
a-dos form a brooch ; 
a dozen are sufficient 
for a bracelet, while a 
score will serve as pen- 
dants to a gold neck- 
lace. Hats and bonnets, moreover, 
are spotted with them; so too are 


ball-dresses. Besides beetles, our 
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art-students in entomology for the 
purposes of ‘bijouterie’ have pro- 
duced every description of fly, from 
the small common house-fly to the 
grand dragon-fly, with his tinsel 
green body and golden gauze wings, 
together with spiders, lady-birds, 


grasshoppers, cockchafers, crickets, 
moths, and butterflies; but some- 
how or other they appear to have 
overlooked—so far as earrings are 


concerned—the more appropriate 
ear-wig. We also have golden fish 
hanging to hooks, and golden fish 
in glass globes, turtles, tortoises, 
toads, lizards, serpents, and danc- 
ing frogs, in enamel, malachite, or 
gold, and worn some as brooches 
and others as earrings, which more- 
over comprise such absurdities as 
small cabinet-pianos, locomotives, 
bellows, bunches of keys, domi- 
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noes, guitars, quivers filled with ar- 
rows, hunting-horns and powder- 
flasks, needleguns and Chassepot 
muskets—the latest novelty, by the 
way, introduced. ‘Besides the fore- 
going, there are crescent moons 
with grinning profiles, and 
fluffy-looking feathers in the finest 
gold-and-silver filigree. 


long 


The black-and-gold flies 
in the pink-and-white shells 
will pass as articles of per- 
sonal adornment, and so 
perhaps will the flies climb- 
ing up glass globes and 
strolling over green leaves, 
all of which are favourite 
earrings at the present 
time. Objection, too, need 
not be taken to the mini- 
ature gold flower-basket 
set with diamonds, pearls, 
rubies, and turquoises; but 
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the gilt pea-pod, with its half-dozen 
emeralds simulating peas, is in very 
questionable taste. The pair of 
coral cherries, with their green en- 
amelled leaves, is a pretty-enough 


conceit for an earring ; and no ob- 


jection can be made to the brooch ; 
but as much cannot be said of the 
score of pins here represented, and 
with which ‘la jeunesse dorcée’ of 





' 
boat-race, a toy equestrian with 


whistle at the horse’s tail—fancy 


| 


a lollypop, a drummer, a painter’s 


a lady’s slipper, a hat and cane, 





ry, 


sm 
‘ 


T/ 


the present day are proud to be- 
\ 


re 
deck themselves. A few months 
ago, the pin surmounted with a 
negro’s head or a skull, the wearer 
of which could the 


nd the latter wag its 


make former 
wink its eyes, a 
jaws, by means of some connecting 
wire in his pocket, was a nine-days’ 


wonder; but the novelty passed 
off, and the ‘ gandins’ of the French 
jockey-club are reduced, so far as 
breast-pins that shall attract atten- 
tion are concerned, to such expe- 
dients as the following : a young 
gosling breaking out of its shell, a 
rabbit playing on the ketth 


a zouave, and 


edrum, 
his counterpart a 
monkey ; a winged jockey astride 
of a weathercock ; a jockey-cap, rid- 


ing-whip, and spurs ; ture of a 


} 
A 


the taste of the swell who could 
wear such an object in his scarf!— 








> | ‘ ] 1c) > + nT 
palette and brushes—the various 


colours being ir 


PSS 





stew-pan, a massive-looking hook 
and eye, and a pair of tongs, the 
live coal being simulated by a glit- 
tering ruby. Other pins consist of 
three or four playing-cards, pewter 
pots and pipes, miniature baro- 
meters, cannons, bugles, rattles, 
monks’ heads, birds’ claws, squir- 
rels with nuts, horses and jockeys 
in full gallop, spilt jockeys, horse- 
shoe nails, anvils, vices, heads of 
bull-dogs, &c. Tiny watches are 
shut up in death’s-head moths 
and walnut shells; and sleeve-links 
are worn in the form of small cart- 
wheels and concave gold buttons 
ornamented with a pair of pincers. 


Besides the foregoing, there are 
paper-weights formed of gigantic 
spiders and beetles, monkeys ham- 
mering corks into bottles of cham- 


pagne, and other grotesque groups ; 
but the pink of all is a bronze 
cigar-holder, in the centre of which 
is a female, saddled and bridled, 
and ornamented with a fine care- 
fully cropped tail, and wearing a 
mask like a horse’s head, who is 
leaning forward with her arms in 
front of her, the very picture of a 
high-spirited horse rearing up on 
its haunches. Behind is a sign-post, 
on which is inscribed the words— 
* Bois de Boulogne.’ 
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VI. 


Lady Wallflower to Lady Brandon at Charles-street, Berkeley-square. 


My DEAR Lapy Branpon,—I am 
so distressed, I am afraid you must 
think me the most dishonest crea- 
ture ; but it was only on returning 
home that I found out my maid 
had stupidly packed up the lace 
shawl you so kindly lent me along 
with my own things; I return it to- 
day. Pray forgive me for keeping 


your beautiful Brussels lace ; I did 
not mean to appropriate it, although 
appearances are against me; but 


the fact is, I was not able to give 
my maid proper instructions whilst 
she was packing, for my mind was 
not in my basket, where it ought 
to have been, but in somebody 
else’s feelings. I allude to Cap- 
tain Forester; for I am sure it can- 
not have escaped you how madly 
devoted he is to me; I have long 
been conscious of it, and have 
wished it otherwise; but when I 
implored him to be practical and 
not betray his feelings, he did ex- 
actly the contrary to what I wished. 
When I said ‘ Avoid me,’ of course 
I meant in a reasonable manner, 
not to the extent that when he saw 
me coming he should run into the 
farthest corner of the room, and 
never even speak to me if he could 
help it; this was so compromising. 
You should avoid a certain amount 
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of publicity, of course; but when 
the world sees such marked avoid- 
ance, it immediately guesses the 
depth of feeling behind the scenes. 
Thus an eminently virtuous woman 
becomes compromised, loses her 
reputation, and for what ?—simply 
because a man cannot control his 
emotions, and approach her as her 
friend. Friend, indeed! there are 
no such friends nowadays as Romu- 
lus was to Remus, or the Ptolemies 
to one another: what charming per- 
sons ¢Aey were! I have been read- 
ing a good deal of that sort of thing 
lately, as I did think of taking up 
the Middle Ages when pre-organic 
creation disappointed me so much. 

Perhaps I had expected toomuch 
from it, for I took such great inter- 
est in the protozoic world. I think, 
indeed, I could have given Moses 
some most valuable suggestions, if 
I only could have seen him for a 
few minutes whilst he was writing 
Genesis. After all, he is a sadly 
superficial writer ; and there is a 
crudeness in his way of narrating 
facts which I should like to cor- 
rect. I had some thoughts of ask- 
ing Pratt, the celebrated medium, 
if he could get me a spirit-interview 
with Moses, but that was when I 
was more interested in the subject 
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than Iam now. Besides, when I 
saw Pratt had red hair, and shook 
convulsively ; and also when I heard 
his terms, and thought of the diffi- 
culty we might have in raising 
Moses, I settled perhaps it would 
be better to give it all up. The 
truth is, the whole thing has been 
a disappointment. I had deter- 
mined to devote myself to the Tri- 
assic system, but when I found the 
middle was wanting in England, I 
felt quite discouraged ; not that I 
was surprised to find that quart- 
zose conglomerates abounded in 
Lancashire and Cheshire, for I 
have always found manufacturers 
and cotton-spinners very dull heavy 
people, therefore, of course, their 
fossils would be likely to weigh the 
heaviest. So much depends upon 
the strata; you, my dear, I rather 
think, live upon calcareous grit. 
These geological terms are some- 
times very puzzling ; I read a good 
deai about the scapolite and the 
hornblende families, and I quite 
thought they were some of the 
great families before the Deluge, 
for of course there must have been 
an aristocracy of some sort ‘shen, 
as well as later; so it really was 
some time before I found out that 
they were only stones. I declare 
I think it is too absurd to make 
out that a stone, whether oxydised 
or not, can have a family. Then 
they talk about the procession of 
the equinoxes, as if ¢hey all walk- 
ed, two and two, in tulle veils, like 
the bridesmaids at Lady Blanche 
Booter’s tiresome wedding, or the 
aldermen at the Lord Mayor's 
Show. Altogether, my dear, geo- 
logy has been too trying for my 
patience, for I felt all along that 
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I knew so much better than the 
Fathers of the Church or the old 
philosophers could teach me ; they 
seem, indeed, to have had among 
them—even then—very few relics 
of the Preadamite ages. I cannot 
understand why some of the gen- 
tlemen who used to go out shoot- 
ing in those days did not have a 
Dinosaurus properly stuffed, if they 
had the good luck to shoot one. 
Of course I don’t mean to say it 
could have lasted so long as our 
time ; still, carefully prepared with 
camphor and spices, it might have 
lasted up to Moses’s time, and been 
of great assistance to him. How- 
ever, I do not regret all the time 
I have given up to geology ; it is a 
vastly entertaining subject, and I 
should recommend anyone to read 
some books called the Bridgewater 
Treatises, which I read with great 
pleasure ; they are well worth any- 
one’s while to look through, and 
were all written by that Duke of 
Bridgewater who left the celebrated 
necklace to the Egerton family. 
The subjects to which I am in 
future going to devote my mind 
are physiognomy and physiology. 
Can there be a more interesting 
Can primeval man, in 
his crude and naked state, be more 
interesting than when clothed and 
educated? What is it in effect that 
conducts us to the knowledge of 
the angels, but the knowledge of 
man? and how do we attain the 
knawledge of man, but by his face 
and form? This study has always 
possessed great interest forme. I 
see such vast privileges accrue from 
it to those who have learned its 
lines and features ; never, since I 
began to study it, do I see any- 


science ? 
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one without suspecting him of such 
or such a crime, or giving him 
credit for such or such a talent, 
and I am sure I am instinctively 
ig For instance, physiognomy 
instructs us that a head broader 
than it is long, with a harsh con- 
tour of feature, is always accom- 
panied by the blackegt malignity 
of disposition. Now is not this 
exactly the shape cf Lady Wirt’s 
head, and have I not always con- 
sistently told Lord Wallflower that 
his cousin Wirt was a horrid wo- 
man? The chief thing that an- 
noys me is Lord Wallflower him- 
self, for the lines of his head ex- 
press nothing, scientifically, except 
a brutish melancholy. Now, this 
is rather hard upon me, dear. I 
am no less shocked at the dispro- 
portion between the length of Lord 
Wallflower’s nose fromthe eyebrow, 
and the shortness of the space be- 
tween the nose and mouth, a dis- 
proportion which produces the ef 
fect of stubborn imbecility. He 
is really TOO annoying ! 

However, it is so very pleasant 
to be able to sit in a ball-room 
and about one’s friends’ 
characters, which one can do ona 


a ee 
aecice 


very cursory inspection, once one 
understands the lines and curves 
of the head and face. When a 
man wishes to be introduced to 
you, you know beforehand exactly 


what his disposition is, which is a 


i 
great comfort, for if he is wanting 


in the proper curves, you can men- 
tion it to his friend, and decline 
the acquaintance. Sometimes, in- 
deed, one sees more plainly about 
one’s friends than I could wish; for 
instance, the left eye of Captain 
Forester is strongly indicative of 
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sensuality. I am now so glad that 
Mr. Swinton, when he took that 
pretty picture of me with a parrot 
on my hand, admired my figure so 
much; it is SUCH a comfort to be 
sure of your proportions, for with- 
out the advantage of a really good 
figure, I am told it is impossible 
The 
handsomest painters have also ar- 


to become a physiognomist. 


rived at the greatest eminence in 
their art (Swinton is really very 
good-looking, admired me 
very much, but I don’t allude to 
him)—I mean Rubens, Van Dyk, 
and Raphaei, who represent three 


and 


different styles of male beauty, and 
vere likewise geniuses in painting, 
but each of a different order. My 
figure has always been admired, 
and everyone allows that my nose 
is a celestial snub, which is the 
sure sign of a domestic character ; 
the nose, you know, my dear, indi- 
cates taste and feeling. Sometimes 
one feature may be put in opposi- 
tion to another; a 
be found placed between eyes 
which announce courage; but the 
men have always told me that my 


timid nose may 


eyes were remarkably courageous ; 
and the lines of a celestial snub 
are decidedly those of the best sort 
of nose used at present. The one 
subject which I wish to be certain 
upon is this: those who have the 
point of the nose hard and firm 
are not capable of much intellectual 
application. Now have I, or have 
I not, a hard end to my nose? 

I was going, by the bye, to con- 
sult you about Lady Crump. I sup- 
pose I must show her some atten- 
tion next season, since I went to 
her ball; so, as I have no longer 
any use for the Bridgewater Trea- 
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tises, I just packed them up and 
sent them to her, with a note to 
tell her she must educate her mind, 
by a course of general reading, be- 
fore the season began. ‘Then, if 
she is tolerably well-informed, and 
takes care not to excite jealousy 
by showing her information, she 
may manage to succeed. Nothing 
is so unpopular nowadays as to 
be clever or sensible, nor so ill- 
bred; for so few of the best and 
most fashionable people are either 
one or the other. Of course the 
woman cannot expect to be asked 
to my small parties ; but if I give 
a great crush, I can ask her, and 
show her a few German royalties, 
which always pleases the tiresome 
country neighbours. 

What I mean to do next year is 
to introduce some striking novelty 
at dinner-parties, something people 
have never seen before, to relieve 
the monotony of a dinner. Of 
course, while studying the progres- 
sive development of the soul from 
chaos, I have had to read a good 
deal about the domestic customs of 
early nations; they were so roman- 
tic, my dear, so full of soul, so free 
from our conventional stiffness. 
What if they did forget the proprie- 
ties ?—the omission only made 
them the more picturesque. Now 
there were the Welsh— vocal with 
high-born Hoel’s harp, or soft 
Llewellyn’s lay,’ and that sort of 
thing, you know. Lord Wallflower’s 
grandmother was a Welsh woman, 
so I have often wanted him to 
keep a harper, who could come in 
at dinner, between the fish and the 
removes, and sing a few couplets— 
say two or three dozen—in Lord 
Wallflower’s honour. I am sure it 
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would have a very good effect, but 
all he ever says is ‘ Nonsense, my 
dear, nonsense.’ I am sure I can’t 
think why he says THAT ; but you 
know how tiresome Lord Wall- 
flower sometimes is. Then there 
was the Roman fashion; so calm 
and high-bred the senators look 
in pictures, reclining upon their 
triclinia ; but they always seem to 
have their heads in one another's 
laps, and I don’t quite see how one 
could manage ¢4at—so awkward 
with one’s wreath and one’s chig- 
non—but perhaps the Romans had 
no back-hair; besides, perhaps it 
would not quite do; I should feel 
so odd, for instance, taking my 
soup with Captain Forester’s head 
in my lap, and if Lord Wallflower 
happened to look round hemightn’t 
quite like it. 

One great advantage of such a 
course of general reading as I have 
had to go through is, that it sup- 
plies one with such apropos remarks 
upon all subjects, so that one can, 
as I say, meet the men upon their 
own ground. For instance, I met 
that clever Mr. Newton the other 
night at Lady Crump’s ball, where 
perhaps, you will remember, I 
wore maize, with corn-flowers and 
diamond wheat-ears in my hair. 
‘Ceres herself, my lady! cried Mr. 
Newton, when he saw me. At that 
moment, it flashed across me that 
Ceres had a daughter, Proserpine, 
who ran away with Plutarch. ‘O 
Mr. Newton,’ I said; ‘I hope you 
do not expect my Barbara to elope 
with that borrid Plutarch, and reign 
over Porcus.’ You should have 
seen how surprised he looked. 
But that is so like the men, they 
always think a woman can know 
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nothing of what they know; not, in- 
deed, that I have troubled myself 
much with mythology ; the heathen 
gods had such sadlyirregular habits, 
and were always doing the oddest 
things with nymphs ; so I thought 
I had better not know too much 
about them. Can you, by the bye, 
recommend me any new books for 
light reading? Of course I am 
going to read Baker, Motley, and 
Darwin ; those I call my solids ; 
but I want something light as well. 
Iasked Captain Forester, and he told 
me he had been reading with great 
profit the memoirs of a Miss Hill 
—I think he said her name was 
Frances or Fanny; but he said it 
was so very suggestive that I should 
be sure to like it. I wrote at once 
to Bain for the book, and I am 
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sure I made no mistake about the 
title ; but, would you believe it, he 
wrote to say ‘he was sure my lady- 
ship had made some great mistake.’ 
Booksellers are so stupid ! 

Would you mind, dear, taking 
the trouble of inquiring at all the 
libraries for the works of Miss Hill 
for me? You would Know in a 
moment if I should like them,— 
don’t send them if they are any- 
thing in the Hannah-More style ; 
I never could bear Goodies. Now 
I really must conclude. I am afraid 
I have written you a very long 
letter ; but it is such a pleasure 
sometimes, writing to a congenial 
mind, that I don’t know when to 
leave off.—Believe me 

Yours affectionately, 
Louisa WALLFLOWER. 


Miss Brand to Miss Effingham at Norton Park. 


My DEAREST Mary,—I wish so 
much that I could feel more happy 
about you and Mr. Effingham ; it 
grieves me so truly to think that 
you and he, instead of living toge- 
ther as usual at Plumstead, should 
be separated from no fault of your 
own ; that your fathershould be wan- 
dering over the Continent, wearied 
and alone, whilst you are obliged 
to leave your dear comfortable 
home, your horses, your flowers, 
your favourite occupations, and 
to depend upon the hospitality of 
friends, who, however kind, can 
never make up to you the want 
of that perfect leisure, that ab- 
sence of forms and ceremony, 
that comfortable feeling of occa- 
sional solitude and silence, which 
makes one turn with such relief to 
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own home. As for aunt 
Pryor, she must have been too 
odious ; those sort of people mean 
to do well, and succeed in doing 
so much harm ; they jar against all 


one’s 


one’s finer feelings; they destroy 
with their vulgar, self-complacent 
touch the solemn calm, the pure 
reverence, which should surround 
our higher aspirations, which, with- 
out concealing the reality of true 
religion from our minds, ought, I 
think, to screen it, as a sort of veil, 
from the possibility of familiarity 
or disrespect. 

Meantime, I must try and give 
you some account of Lady Crump’s 
ball. Lady Crump herself was 
much the most surprising thing 
there. I was lost in amazement 
at her extreme fatness and short- 

3c 
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ness ; which was the more truly 
wonderful I have not yet de- 
cided. Her complexion was of 
a purplish gray; therefore I need 
scarcely add that she wore pink 
satin with white-lace flounces, and 
a parure of aqua marines, which 
hung like broad-beans round her 
ample bust, and glistened from her 
ears. Mr. de Bracy Crump, in 
whose honour we danced, resem- 
bled nothing so much as a candle 
made of inferior wax, and burned 
at both ends. He was certainly 
neither handsome nor prepossess- 
ing, my dear; therefore I think I 
shall marry him, as you will not 
allow me to like a handsome man. 
Willy Campbell, by the bye, was 
at the ball, and danced with me 
twice. He brought me the latest 
news of you, and it was such a 
pleasure to hear everything about 
you from a person who had seen 
you so lately. I am glad that you 
like him, for he certainly seems to 
like you very much. I don’t mind 
confessing to you zow that I was 
once beginning to grow very fond 
of this handsome Willy Campbell 
—only beginning, mind ; but now, 
somehow or other, I feel that 
though I shall always think him 
one of the nicest fellows in the 
world, he and I are too much 
alike—too light and gay—to float 
down the stream of life together. 
I should prefer some one a little 
older, graver, more thoughtful, who 
would support me, guide me by a 
higher standard, and scold me when 
Iwas not uptothe propermark quite 
as crossly as my dearest Mary does. 

I was not so fortunate as to wit- 
. ness the triumphant entry of Lady 
Wallflower at Rose Cottage ; but I 
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am informed that she came in bran- 
dishing six rabbits, which she had 
brought from Wallflower Grove, 
‘ because,’ as she remarked, ‘ game 
always makes a party go off so 
well.’ Lady Wirt observed after- 
wards to my mother, with some 
asperity, ‘ As I have always under- 
stood that my cousin Lord Wall- 
flower has a machine for hatching 
partridges and pheasants by steam, 
and produces as manyas he chooses 
in the season without the interven- 
tion of hens, I think Lady Wall- 
flower, if she brought anything at 
all, might have found something 
more worthy of her preserves.’ 
Rose Cottage is a very nice place 
—for beetles, which abound in it, 
of all sorts and sizes ; it looks as 
if it had been intended for a cot- 
tage on the stage, and is equally 
unsubstantial ; the partitions seem 
chiefly to be made of paste- 
board; and mamma was the in- 
voluntary recipient of the con- 
fidences of Captain Forester to 
Lord Selby, in the next room to 
hers, concerning Newmarket. They 
were, no doubt, very remarkable, 
and so engrossing, that though 
poor mamma, who was in bed, 
coughed violently until she almost 
had a spasm, they never stopped ; 
but so strange were the names of 
the horses and things which they 
discussed, that I don’t think she 
was much the wiser, although she 
did discover that Colonel Gordon 
plunged for the favourites, that 
Lunar Rainbow was sold in order 
to let Jack of Spades beat own 
daughter to Dumps, and that Sir 
Charles Wigram is a plater. What 
more she might have ascertained, I 
know not ; but in these discoveries 
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there was so much that was remark- 
able to brood over, that her brain 
was incapable of further effort. I 
suppose Charley Forester had been 
losing, for he was not in good 
looks ; and he really was so very 
odd in his manner sometimes that 
I cannot think what was the matter 
with him. One evening in parti- 
cular I had been singing, and he 
came up to say something pretty 
in retum for my songs; he sat down 
by me, and for a few moments 
made himself very agreeable, when 
Lady Wallfiower happened to cross 
the room and join us ; immediately 
Captain Forester stopped in the 
middle of a sentence, jumped up, 
and ran into a corner, where he drew 
in front of him an oblong table 
covered with books of prints about 
the Mandan Indians, personages 
whom I am sure he couldn’t have 
known or cared about; but he 
never ceased poring over them, 
nor issued from his fortress until 
we moved to go to bed. 

Lady Wallflower selected this 
opportunity for confiding to me the 
sufferings of her soul. She had had 
great troubles lately, she said ; I po- 
litely sympathised. ‘ Yes, my dear, 
I have had great troubles; I have 
been sadly disappointed in Moses.’ 
At first I thought she alluded to 
some new object of attachment, 
and that she had been inviting the 
Jewish nation to share in the pre- 
carious pleasure of her affections ; 
but imagine my surprise when she 
explained that she alluded to the 
writer of the Pentateuch, whose ac- 
count of the Deluge differs from 
what she herself is convinced must 
have taken place. ‘ HowI do wish 
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I could have been there!’ cried 
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she. I wish you had, thought I ; for 
I am quite sure Noah would have 
been too sensible to let you into 
his ark.—Perhaps you might like 
a description of Lady Wallflower’s 
toilette at the ball. She was arrayed 
—‘dressed’ is too simple an expres- 
sion—in maize, which, she says, ‘is 
becoming to a dark beauty,’ with 
such a quantity of corn-flowers as 
never were seen together before, 
even in the fields of Boaz. She 
reminded me of the lady in the 
old Scotch ballad, who cried to her 
maids, ‘ Where’er ye put ane pearl 
before, O, see ye now put twa? 
Acting on this example, Lady Wall- 
flower was liberal of her corn- 
flowers. Regardless of the fact 
that her hair was grown extremely 
gray, she inserted behind her ear 
one long curl of raven black, which 
fell upon her left shoulder, in the 
fashion which, I believe, is called 
by the profane, ‘ Follow me, lads ! 
but as far as I could see, no lads 
availed themselves of the sug- 
gestion. The ball was really ex- 
tremely well done, and everybody 
appeared to enjoy themselves ex- 
cept Maria Wirt, who embarked in 
a waltz with Mr. de Bracy Crump, 
who, being a person with weak legs 
and sublime indifference to time 
and tune, speedily contrived to 
fall prone on the floor, dragging his 
partner with him. Willy Campbell 
and I, who were just starting in the 
waltz, heard the crash, and looking 
round, beheld a pair of legs, which 
I fear were Maria’s, waving in the 
air. ‘Shocking and foolish! ob- 
served Lady Wallflower. Can I say 
more ? 
Your ever truly affectionate 
ALICE BRAND. 
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You must not expect any news from the Flaneur. You remember 
what Charles Lamb wrote to his friend in India—how it was impossible 
to send him news, for what was new when the letter was despatched 
would be old when it arrived, sufficient time having elapsed to alter 
and disprove all the statements it contained. This is very much my 
case with this article. It may not be seen by many of the readers of 
the Magazine until days after it is written, when any news would be 
completely out of date. Aw reste, the manufacture will be pretty much 
the same as heretofore—bits of gossip, odd thoughts, and one’s own 
way of putting things, a little tempered, perhaps, by time and experience. 


I have received these two scraps in Ms. from a friend who collects 
such trifles. He cannot tell me whether they have ever appeared in 
print, but thinks not: if he be right, they are well worth publishing ; if 
wrong, I hereby apologise to the owner of the copyright. ‘The first, 
a humorous exposition of the creed of ‘ Civilisation’ Buckle, is anony- 
mous ; the second, a scientific skit, is by the late Professor Edward 
Forbes. 

This is the creed (let no man chuckle) 
Of that great thinker—Henry Buckle. 





‘I believe in fire and water, 

And in Fate—dame Nature’s daughter ; 
Consciousness I set aside ; 

The dissecting-knife’s my guide. 

I believe in steam and ice, 

Not in virtue nor in vice ; 

In what strikes the outward sense 
Not in Mind or Providence ; 

In a stated course of crimes ; 

In Macaulay and the Zimes. 

As for Truth, the ancients lost her ; 
Plato was a great impostor. 

Morals are a vain illusion, 

Leading only to confusion. 

Not in Latin or in Greek 

Let us for instruction seek ; 

Fools like Bossuet that might suit, 
Who had better have been mute. 
Let us study snakes and flies, 

And on fossils fix our eyes. 
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Would we know what men should do, 
Let us watch the kangaroo; 
Would we learn the mental march, 
It depends on dates and—starch. 
I believe in all the gases 

As a means to raise the masses : 
Carbon animates ambition ; 
Oxygen controls volition ; 
Whate’er is good or great in men 
May be found in hydrogen ; 

And the body—not the soul— 
Governs the unfathered whole.’ 


A GEOLOGICAL SKIT ON A NEW Fossil, 
Discovered in the Limestone at Stonefield, near Oxford. 
Hail to the patriarch Phascolotherion ! 

Owen has had him to found a new theory on, 
Grant did the same to build many a query on. 
Living at Stonefield, where limestone so shelly is, 
There he’s imbedded, and looking right well he is ; 
Look at his jaw, and you’ll know what his belly is. 
Near him there lived on the primitive river, a 
Similar species of small Insectivora, 

Free from the then uninvented Carnivora. 

Hail to the first of the British Mammalia ! 


One of the order of Marsupialia, 
Nearly at present confined to Australia. 


Now that the question of international copyright between us and the 
Americans is occupying a certain amount of attention, it is well for 
English literary men to take every opportunity of showing how ruthlessly 
they are robbed. From the Round Tadle, the principal literary organ 
of New York, I cull the following advertisement: 


‘ Littell’s Living Age. 

* A Magazine published every Saturday, containing the best Reviews, 
Criticisms, Tales, Fugitive Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, and Political 
Information, gathered from the entire body of English Periodical Litera- 
ture, and forming four handsome volumes every year, of immediate 
interest and solid permanent value.’ 

For ‘ gathered,’ read ‘robbed, stolen, plundered,’ by any dolt with 
brains enough to understand where good thievable stuff is to be found, 
and with muscular power sufficient for the wielding of scissors and 
paste-brush. This is how the robber makes up his plunder-parcel : 

* From the“ Philadelphia Press.” 


‘The volume for October, November, and December 1866 (being 
the third quarterly of the fourth series, and the ninety-first of the whole) 
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fully sustains the high character of the work. It contains the following 
serials : “ Nina Balatka” and “Sir Brook Fossbrooke,” from Blackwood ; 
“Madonna Mary,” from Good Words ; “ Village on the Cliff,” from the 
Cornhill Magazine; and “Old Sir Douglas,” from Jacmillan. The 
Living Age, we repeat, is a library in itself, worthy of its high repute.’ 


And the rest of a long column is filled with laudatory testimonials 
from the different American journals, testimonials finishing with one 


‘From a Clergyman in Massachusetts of much literary celebrity. 


‘In the formation of my mind and character I owe as much to the 
Living Age as to all other means of education put together.’ 


Very likely; but how much does the clergyman of much literary 
celebrity owe to Mr. Trollope and Mr. Lever, to Mrs. Oliphant, to Miss 
Thackeray, to Mrs. Norton, and to the English writers of the ‘ instruc- 
tive articles on science, philosophy, theology, choice poems, brief 
biographies, and a selection of tid-bits of the most entertaining charac- 
ter,’ of which, according to the Boston Congregationalist, the Living Age 
is made up? To rob is bad enough; but to triumph in your robbery, 
and call public attention to the dexterity with which you plunder, is 
adding insult to injury indeed. 


Mr. John Rea, the hero of a ‘knock-down and drag-out’ fight in a 
Committee-room of the House of Commons, whence he had to be 
removed by force, is a great man in Belfast, his native place, and is 
allowed very free speech before the stipendiary magistrate there. On a 
recent occasion Mr. Rea applied to this magistrate, Mr. Orme, for a 
summons in a certain matter, when a conversation, of which the follow- 
ing forms part, took place : 


Mr. Rea. I will be there myself, but do not intend taking part in 
the proceedings. I intend simply being there as an onlooker. 

Mr. Orme. A fugleman. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Rea. I will be simply a spectator, watching in a Protestant 
way the great Popish contest. (Zaughter.) On account of the extreme 
sweetness of my temper (/aughter), I have not the slightest idea that 
I will be provoked. But if there be a breach of the peace, I want no 
protection from you. I can protect myself against any gentleman of 
fourteen-stone weight ; and if I be attacked, if you will just allow the 
police to form a ring for ten minutes, I will settle anyone who may at- 
tack me. (Loud laughter.) 

Mr. Orme. If there be any likelihood of a breach of the peace I 
will be there. But what do you want us to do? 

Mr. Rea. These poor Roman Catholic clergymen are not trained 
to pugilistic exercises. In Maynooth, that part of their education is 
neglected ; but in that respect I am well qualified. (Zaughter.) I want 
you to issue the summons. 


They certainly have a comic way of conducting their judicial busi- 
ness in Ireland. Fancy Mr. Serjeant Parry appearing in a case, and 
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telling Mr. Arnold he could ‘ protect himself against any gentleman of 
fourteen-stone weight ; or Mr. Montagu Williams begging Mr. Knox to 
‘ allow the police to form a ring for ten minutes,’ while he ‘settled’ a 
light-weight ! 


It was to be expected that the burning of Her Majesty’s Theatre 
would call forth a great deal of ‘tall’ talk and sensation writing, though 
one was hardly prepared for such an outburst as the following, extracted 
from a daily paper : 


‘The theatre in which Malibran sang, and Rachel played, and 
Taglioni danced ; where the divine melodies of Mozart were first heard, 
and the “ Pas de Quatre” made the lookers-on “ dazzled and drunk with 
beauty,” is smouldering in ruins, roofless, crumbled and blackened as to 
the walls, a shapeless heap of ashes and fiery dust, a myth, a dream, a 
thing of the past ; the impresario merged into the policeman, the con- 
ductor into the fireman ; with the winds, as though in mockery of the 
band and chorus, sighing and moaning over the vacant spaces of the 
stage and orchestra. The thought is afflicting, the sight appalling. 
From the present let us turn to the future, and, through the medium of 
fond anticipation, behold, rising above the dédris of the old home of the 
Muses, another temple of equal magnificence, and, if possible, of more 
splendid proportions. An opportunity is now offered of erecting the 
grandest theatre in Europe, on the best site that could possibly be 
chosen. Let us hope that purposes of utility and a meagre spirit of 
commerce may not interfere with the exalted notions of art. Not to 
replace Her Majesty’s Theatre on its old situation would be a disgrace 
to the country which professes so profound a veneration for established 
institutions.’ 

There are a good many ‘established institutions’ for which the 
country just now does zof profess a profound veneration, and which, 
were they accidentally gotten rid of, would certainly not be reésta- 
blished. Her Majesty’s Theatre is surely in this category. London 
cannot support two opera-houses, the rival managements are always 
cutting each others’ throats commercially, and preventing a proper 
conglomeration of musical talent in one lyrical theatre. Thus, artists 
who are simply second-rate are forced into first-rate positions, and no 
performance at either house is thoroughly satisfactory, owing to the 
division of talent. The site lately occupied by Her Majesty’s Theatre 
is decidedly insufficient for the purposes required ; the enormous space 
devoted to the auditorium leaves the stage comparatively the smallest 
and least adapted for its purpose in London. The Covent Garden 
Opera-house is a splendid building, and amply suffices for as much 
performance of Italian opera as is required by the ‘upper ten’ dur- 
ing the season. When it is supplemented by the establishment of a 
bright little bandbox for the performance of oféras bouffes—an experi- 
ment about to be tried at the St. George’s Gallery, Langham-place— 
London’s operatic wants will be fully supplied. Except those personally 
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interested, or those who hang by old tradition, no one will wish to see 
Her Majesty’s Theatre rebuilt. 


It has been urged that London could well support two foreign opera- 
houses, if the artists engaged would be satisfied with something less than 
the enormous sums now paid them. But the fact is that we pay less 
than our neighbours. During her last engagement in Paris, Mdlle. 
Patti was receiving 150/.a night. Her salary at Covent Garden is, it 
is said, 80/7. a night. In Mr. Duncombe’s Memoirs just published, it 
is stated that Madame Catalani used to take half the gross receipts of 
the house. On the other hand, twenty years ago Grisi, Lablache, 
Mario, and Tamburini were very glad to sing at the private concerts of 
the nobility for 20/7. each. The artists of the present day will not sing 
at all in private houses, and for public concerts require the old sum to 
be quadrupled. 


General Hood is known to all who have the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance as a most courteous gentleman, but no one has as yet given 
him credit for the possession of a vein of humour. That this fun, 
long latent, has at last appeared on the surface is evident from his 
speech at the dinner of the Agricultural Society, when, if the Standard is 
to be believed, the General said, ‘ The sheep, too, are exceedingly good, 
as represented by my noble friends Lord Walsingham, Lord Berners, 
Duke of Richmond, and others.’ | 


Undeserved censure has been passed in certain quarters on a London 
theatrical manager of excellent repute, the offence with which he is 
charged being, that he turned off an old servant who had become use- 
less. Are managers supposed to keep up retreats to which their worn- 
out actors can retire, and be supported at the managerial expense ? The 
actor—whose friends have made an injudicious ad-misericordiam appeal 
in his behalf—has for very many years been in receipt of an excellent 
salary, and would have been compelled, had strict justice been meted 
out to him, to retire long since. The manager in question is prover- 
bial for his generosity. Can he give a greater proof of it than by keep- 
ing open a theatre, and paying two such admirable artists as Mrs. Stir- 
ling and Mr. Charles Mathews, for the express purpose of producing 
his son’s pieces ? 


END OF VOL, I. 
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